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A LOOK AHEAD 


EGARDLESS of all the attacks on busi- 
ness being made by Administration 
spokesmen, implying further restraints, Con- 
gress and not the White House holds the key 
to the immediate future of Government .ac- 
tion. 

A majority of members of Congress pri- 
vately would like to forsake the New Deal 
and give business men what they want. Mem- 
bers know they will be held responsible by 
the voters if the depression continues and 
they fail to provide the relief for business 
necessary to secure industry’s cooperation. 


On the other hand Democratic members 
face a choice of “going along” with the Presi- 
dent or being opposed in the primaries—one- 
third of the Senate members and all House 
members are up for election—by an Adminis- 
tration-supported candidate who will promise 
to go along. 

Public opinion, as it is developed in the 
weeks ahead, probably will decide the issue. 


OPPOSED STRATEGIC PLANS 

Mr. Roosevelt is determined to drive ahead 
with his reform policies and to tame what he 
regards as the big controlling groups in in- 
dustry and finance who, he believes, are out 
to scuttle the New Deal, His strategy calls 
for a strong selling campaign to convince 
the people that big bankers and industrialists 
planned this depression to wreck the reforms 
for which the people voted. 


In this way Administration strategists ex- 
pect to build up a backfire that will react 
favorably on Congress. 


Opposition strategy calls for an equally 
strong selling campaign to convince the 
people that the Government itself generated 
the depression with policies hampering busi- 
ness. A strong demand will be made that re- 
forms of the past few years be modified to 
return to industrial leaders the powers that 
they once exercised in the field of labor and 
of finance. 

The Administration will continue to insist 
on balancing the Federal budget. convinced 
that the resulting deflation will cause both 
revolting Congressmen and tusiness men to 
cry “enough” and call for a return of Gov- 
ernment spending, or lending. 


If that cry is forced, then the Government 
will move in on a broader scale than during 
1933 and with surer step. 


IF THE ADMINISTRATION WINS 
If the President gets his way the cards call 
for the following: 


A program of Jarge scale re-armament to 
provide a measure of pump-priming. 


A broad program of home construction, 
under direct Government guidance if private 
corporations do not respond. 


An approach to some Government voice in 
determining industrial policies through Fed- 
eral incorporation and licensing of interstate 
corporations, with the right to do business 
conditioned on meeting terms laid down by 
the Government. 


A modification of tax laws in the interest 
of smaller corporations. 


A tightening of Government controls in 
agriculture and in the field of finance. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH CONGRESS 

The strained relations between the Execu- 
tive and Congress will show in many ways. 
White House technique still calls for shift- 
ing to Congress responsibility for devising 
machinery to carry out Administration recom- 
| mendations. 

Difficulty of getting a majority of 531 in- 
dividuals—the total membership of the two 
Houses of Congress—to agree on anything 
is tremendous. 


This means difficulty over devising a plan 
for future of wage and hour controls. It 
means also difficulty in shaping final farm 
legislation that will meet White House re- 
quirements. It means difficulty over appro- 
priations. It means difficulty over agreement 
on changes in tax laws that will overcome 
business objections while providing needed 
revenue. 

Prospect of trouble in the Far East, so far 
as this country is concerned, probably will 
continue to fade. Domestic troubles are tak- 
ing the minds of the people off foreign af- 
fairs. Mr. Roosevelt’s determination is to 
press ahead with the New Deal rather than 

_ to divert attention by maneuvers abroad. The 
trend will continue to be nationalistic. 


More Government in business rather than 
| less appears to be inevitable in the period 
jyst ahead, 
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Efficiency of American Industry and Labor 
Reflected in Workers Purchasing Power 


HE average American worker enjoys a higher 
living standard than the average worker 
of any other nation. 

More money in his pay envelope and the abil- 
ity to exchange that money for more of the 
goods that satisfy wants provide the reasons 
why the American worker is relatively better 
off than his foreign contemporary. 

It is possible for industry of this country to 
provide its employes with this standard be- 
cause those employes are more efficient pro- 
ducers than the employes of other countries. 

A measurement of this well-being is provided 
in part by automobile ownership. 

As the pictogram at the top of this page 
shows, there are more automobiles owned per 
100 persons in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. The total is twice 
that of Canada and more than four times that 
of the United Kingdom and France. In fact, 
this country owns 70 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. 


MOTOR CARS FOR LOW-PAID 

More than half of the American families own- 
ing cars earn annual incomes of $1,500 or less. 
This shows the widespread ownership among 
the workers of the nation. It reveals a situa- 
tion not comparable to that of any other coun- 
try, owing to the fact that workers elsewhere 
selaom can afford cars. 

Here again is an illustration of the reason for 
the relative well-being of American workers. 
Their efficiency and that of the automobile in- 
dustry enables production of automobiles at a 
price that the average employed worker can 
afford. In this formula is the secret of high 
living standards and of: prosperity with steady 
and full employment. 

Other measures serve to bear out the com- 
parisons afforded by evidences of automobile 
ownership. 

A translation of average worker incomes of 
various countries into dollars shows that the 
annual income of the typical worker of this 
country amounts to $1,275, while the British 
worker earns an average of $783, the German 
$718 and the Italian $239. 

Purchasing power of these dollars varies and 
the measurement of values in terms of human 
satisfaction also varies. 


HOMES. PHONES, RADIOS 
But a further sign of the relatively high 
worker income in the United States is 
shown by the fact that home ownership is more 
widespread here, that more telephones are in 


worker homes and more radios are owned by * human resources and a 


workers than in any other land. 

In most countries, the employe of industry 
is able with his income to do no more than buy 
simple food and simple clothes for himself and 
his family. 

Industry in the United States finds that its 
principal market for electrical equipment, for 
automobiles, for radios and for a multitude of 
other products that might be in the luxury 
class, lies among the country’s industrial 
workers. 

Yet the level of income and the distribution 
of income among the groups within the popula- 
tion of this country is not such as to permit a 
full oneration of the industrial machine or a full 
realization of the productive capacity of the 
\merican workers. This is shown by the fact 
that many millions of persons, who are willing 
to work and able to work, find no opportunity to 
utilize their abilities. 

The result is that there is a great wastage of 
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drag on the living 
standard of the entire nation. 

Studies made by the Brookings Institution 
show that if a way could be found to utilize 
the full capacity of the present plant in the 
United States there would be jobs for every- 
body and the incomes of the workers filling 
those jobs could be much higher than at present. 


EVEN HIGHER GOAL POSSIBLE 

In fact, Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, figures that 
the productive capacity is available in the in- 
dustrial plant and the ability of the American 
working population to provide an income of 
$2,500 a year for every worker. That would 
be approximately double the present income. 

Any such goal, however, is not to be reached 
over-night. 

In many European countries the trend, in- 
stead of being toward that goal of a higher 
living standard is definitely toward the much 
less desirable goal of a lower living standard. 

Workers in Germany and Italy and Japan 
and Russia, and to some extent in England and 
France, are sacrificing an adequate diet and 
proper clothes and all but the barest necessities 
of life in order to contribute the fruits of their 
labor to bigger and better armament. The re- 
sult is that through higher prices or lower 
wages they are suffering a loss of real income. 


WIDE RANGE OF INCOME 

Within the United States, until the present 
recession, the trend of worker income was defi- 
nitely toward a higher standard of living, with 
employed workers on the average better off 
than during 1929. This favorable situation, 
however, was offset by the large number of 
potential workers who had no income, or whose 
income was on a relief basis, because they 
lacked jobs. 

Among this class, unemployed by private in- 
dustry, the average wage on Government work 
through WPA is $600 a year. For those de- 
pendent on States for relief it is on a bare sub- 
sistence basis of not more than $300 a year. 

Thus, within the United States, there is a 
wide range of worker income. In some areas 
it is reported by the Department of Labor to 
be ten cents an hour and less than $250 a year 
while in some building trades the scale of hourly 
wages is $2 an hour. 

But as an average the standard of living 
provided by the production of American in- 
dustry is found to be far above that of the in- 
dustry of other nations. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HE New Year begins with Congress ready 

to inaugurate its regular session by hear- 

ing the President deliver in person his ane 
nual message on “the state of the union.” 


With the Japanese crisis ended by accept- 
ance of Tokyo's apology for the Panay in- 
cident and promise of safeguards against a 
repetition, national interest is focused once 
more on domestic problems. 


The business recession, with its attendant 
increase in unemployment, becomes the sub- 
ject for renewed attention by Government of- 
ficials and members of Congress as they seek 
to diagnose the cause and to prescribe a 
remedy. 


Charges by an Administration spokesman, 
Assistant Attorney General Jackson, that 
large business combines were largely re- 
sponsible for the recession through inflat- 
ing prices, revive talk of new anti-trust legis- 
lation, advocated by the President in calling 
the special session of Congress but dormant 
throughout that session. 


ATTACKS ON “BIG BUSINESS” 

Monopolistic concentrations of wealth 
have gone on strike to force liquidation of 
the New Deal, says Mr. Jackson, to which 
another Administration spokesmen, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, adds that “sixty 
families who master private enterprise” have 
failed to keep business at levels reached by 
the Government and threaten a general “sit- 
down strike of capital.” 


Asked whether he agrees with Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Ickes, in their attacks on “Big Busi- 
ness,” made in speeches, President Roosevelt 
gives an indirect answer. He recalls how 
former President Theodore Roosevelt once 
called certain individuals “malefactors of 
great wealth” and that certain elements 
twisted this statement into meaning that he 
called all persons of great wealth “malefac- 
tors.” 


This, so says the President, is not in con- 
formance with the facts. His comment is 
interpreted by the correspondents, who hear 
him expound his views at the last press con- 
ference of the old year, as meaning that he 
feels that a certain element is attempting to 
show that the present Administration is 
launching an attack on all men of great 
wealth. 


Mr. Roosevelt has been represented as 
favoring “in principle’ the O’Mahoney-Borah 
[Continued on Page 3.] 
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~Harris & Ewing 


WISDOM PLUS FORBEARANCE 
Bernard M. Baruch, noted financier, after a con- 
ference with the President told newspaper men 
that conditions were not as good as he would like 
to see them but he believed that with “wisdom 
and forbearance” current problems could be 

solved. 
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Why the President 
Seeks Bigger Navy 


New war dangers? Industrial 
pump-priming by ship construc- 
tion. The Taylor letter. 





NITED STATES naval policy is “to maintain 

the Navy in sufficient strength to support 
the national policies, commerce, and to guard 
the continental and overseas possessions.” 

The Government has sought for a generation 
to bring about a reduction of world armaments, 
while making clear that any action taken must 
comport with that policy. It was decided, fol- 
lowing Japan’s renunciation of the Washington 
and London naval treaties, to remain volunta- 
tily within treaty limits. The Administration 
did not believe this would be inconsistent with 
naval policy. 


THE CHANGED OUTOOK 

The possibility now arises that the United 
States will abandon this self-imposed restriction. 
The international situation has altered appre- 
~iably since the enactment in 1934 of the Vin- 
son Act, which authorized naval construction to 
the extent that the defunct treaties permitted. 
The latest League of Nations recapitulation shows 
that world armament expenditures rose from $4,- 
300,000,000 (in dollars of the old gold value) in 
1932 to the equivalent of $12,000,000,000 (present 
gold value) in 1937. 

Even so, officials several months ago did not 
contemplate the possibility of Congress author- 
izing more warships than allowed under the 

inson Act. The outlcok was for laying down 
two battleships, two light cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers and six submarines under that Act in the fis- 
cal year beginning next July 1. Unofficial esti- 
mates of the naval apvropriation to be asked 
were $50,000,000 above the $518,000,000 for the 
current year. 


ARMAMENTS GROWING 


“Since that time,” President Roosevelt has no- 
tified Congress, “world events have caused me 
growing concern. ... 

“I do not refer to any specific nation or to 
any specific threat against the United States. 
The fact is that in the world as a whole many 
nations are not only continuing but are en- 
larging their armament programs. I have used 
every conceivable effort to stop this trend and 
to work toward a decrease in armaments. Facts, 
nevertheless, are facts, and the United States 
must recognize them.” 

Thereupon he said he “may” seek more funds 
for the Navy than originally intended. Whether 
the treaty limits would be ignored was left an 
open question. If so, this would mean that 
Congress would be asked first to vote an “au- 
thorization” for the additional warships de- 
Sired and then to appropriate the money. 

Navy men guard their plans closely. Many in 
Congress would not be surprised, however, if these 
plans were shown eventually to call for expendi- 
ture of several hundred millions to re-enforce 
the Navy down the line. 


TWO BASES FOR ACTION 


Their comments indicate two bases for such 
expectation. 

First, the sinking of the Panay by the Japa- 
nese in China and the possibility, at least, of an- 
other “incident” has resulted in officials taking a 
more realistic view toward dangers of involve- 
ment in the Far East. 

Second, it has been rumored for some time 
that if the Administration again undertakes 
“pump priming” to spur business, the spending 
probably will be on armaments. The heavy in- 
dustries, now among the hardest hit, would bene- 
fit. Stocks of steel and other metal companies 
rose on the markets after Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude became known. 

Despite its building program, the Japanese 
navy still ranks far behind the American. Lat- 
est estimates on tonnage are: Great Britain, 
1,216,398; United States, 1,083,330; Japan, 745,- 
954.. France, Italy, Germany and Russia follow 
in order. . 

The Army command also wants more money, 
to increase personnel and further its motoriza- 
tion program. The President has said nothing 
about that as yet. If and when he speaks out 
definitely about either the Navy or Army, Con- 
gressional ,reaction to his letter to Mr. Taylor 
would seem to foreshadow a dispute but ultimate 
agreement with his position. 
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OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


A sharp division appears in the * 


group of advisers to the Presi- 
dent with Henry A. Wallace and 
Marriner S. Eccles arguing that 
people are tired of fighting and 
want a period of moderation by 
Government toward Business 
while Harold L. Ickes and Rob- 
ert H. Jackson are calling for a 
new battle line and a new of- 
fensive. 
xk * 

Administrative difficulties in the 
States threaten to clutter the 
machinery for paying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in the 
weeks ahead. The big increase 
in unemployment is raising prob- 
lems that had not been expected. 


x ke 


The Advisory Committee on 
Social Security is expected in 
some official quarters to recom- 
mend an extensive new study of 
the old age pension system, with 
a view to devising a Jess com- 
plicated set-up. 


x* * 


Trouble between the Treasury 
and the Social Security Board 
over the keeping of old age pen- 
sion records may lead to an at- 
tempt to unite this responsibility 
under one agency or the other. 
To date no start has been made 
on the records under jurisdic- 








formation from the Treasury. 
The problem of auditing indi- 
vidual entries on 30,000,000 ac- 
count cards has the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue stumped as a 
large proportion of returns from 
employers fai] to check. 


x ** 


The Federal Trade Commission 
wonders what ,suddenly has 
caused the Department of Jus- 
tice to become interested in anti- 
trust prosecutions after a long 
period of throwing cold water on 
trust-busting activities of this 
agency that was created for that 
purpose. The Trade Commission 
finds itself operating on a starva- 
tion budget and recalls that its 
efforts to enforce the Clayton 
and Sherman Acts have com- 
manded little support at the 
White House. 


x * * 


Attacks on trusts as a new Gov- 
ernment policy are viewed with 
dismay by some old-line New 
Dealers, who doubt if any im- 
portant adjustments in prices 
can be forced by that line of ac- 
tivity. The inner circle of one- 
time advisers to the President is 
interesting itself in plans to pro- 
duce a remodelled NRA _ for 
treating with a few key indus- 
tries as an alternative to trust- 











Henry A. Wallace is concerned 
over evidences that some mem- 
bers of the House from indus- 
trial areas may be preparing to 
join with opponents of farm con- 
trol legislation to scuttle what- 
ever plan comes out of the con- 
ference between House and Sen- 
ate. This strategy would be in 
retaliation for the votes of Rep- 
resentatives from farm States 
which helped to kill wage and 
hour legislation in the special 
session, 
x kek 


The real worry about the work- 
ability of the country’s prospec- 
tive new housing law centers 
around a Senate amendment that 
would require maintenance of 
“fair labor standards” in con- 
struction of any home built with 
a Federal loan. Officials are less 
worried about the Senate require- 
ment for payment of “prevailing 
wages” intheconstruction, 
which they expect to be elimi- 
nated in conference. What would 
constitute “fair labor standards” 
has the experts guessing. 


x * * 


If and when a wage and hour bill 
for administration by a commis- 
sion is enacted, some friends of 
John G. Winant—first chairman 
of the Social Security Board— 
believe he may have a hand in 


+ 
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recting the International Labor 
Office in Geneva. 


x * * 


The increasingly heavy reliet 
burden is causing preparations 
to ask for amendment of the cur- 
rent appropriation act, so the 
funds need not be apportioned to 
last until July 1; and for a de- 
ficiency appropriation later of 
some $300,000,000. 


x «ek 


President Roosevelt’s hint to 
Congress that more rapid Navy 
enlargement is in order was no 
surprise to the Admirals; but 
caught some Generals off guard. 
Army authorities are out to get 
a share of any increase in arma- 
ments expenditure. They say 
privately that increased motori- 
zation of the Army would help 
business as much as battleship 
building. 
* *# @ 


Apparent shifts in the Adminis- 
tration attitude toward business 
leadership has a number of Dem- 
ocratic Representatives, who face 
primary contests, wondering 
which way to jump. Some tell 
visitors they expect trouble no 
matter which way they vote. 
Attempts have been made with- 
out success by them to learn how 
far the Administration may go to 
defeat those who do not “vote 


tion of the Board because of 
failure to receive the required in- | 


busting. The members wonder 
where Mr. Roosevelt stands. 


its enforcement. 


He is now di- 





right.” 
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the Presidents Week 


WHITE HOUSE PARTIES FOR YOUNG FOLKS—A QUIET 
NEW YEAR—FORMULATING POLICIES FOR CONGRESS 


HE Old Gentleman—1937—walked quietly 
out of the White House on New Year's Eve, 
glanced with polite vagueness at the New Born 
—1938—on the doorstep and disappeared down 
the gravel walk seemingly headed in the gen- 
eral direction of the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for what might have been one last look 
at the Capitol Dome. 

The reception accorded 1938 by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was as quiet as the 
farewell given 1937. Coming as it did after a 
full week of conferences, basket-high mem- 
oranda, drafting of Congressional messages, 
house parties and 7,000 holiday greetings from 
well-wishers, it was not at all improbable that 
the New Year problem child stared childwise 
at doors marked Foreign Policy, Monopoly and 
Business Aid. 

Certainly Administration leaders looked for- 
ward to those doors being opened by Mr. Roose- 
velt with his message to the new Congress. What 
they expected apparently were instructions 
from the President which, if carried out, would 
guide Congress toward a firm foreign and na- 
tional defense policy, rigorous action to check 
monopolistic tendencies and encouragement of 
business through revision of taxes. 

During the last week of the year signs from 
the President and his close aides pointed the 
way. 


1.—Foreign Policy: In 
a letter to Chairman 
TO BE FOLLOWED Taylor, of the House Ap- 
BY THE PRESIDENT propriations Committee, 
Mr. Roosevelt, while pointing out that estimates 
for the present naval construction program have 
already been outlined, made no bones about the 
fact that the general international picture may 
lead to recommendations for additional vessels. 

2.—Monopoly: Administration leaders sel- 
dom out of line with the President’s desires 
have already laid down the opening barrage 
against monopolistic tendencies. 

When asked by newspapermen at the end of 
the week whether he agreed with what his As- 
sistant Attorney General Jackson and his Sec- 
retary of Interior Ickes had to say about these 
tendencies, the President recalled that on many 
speeches he was reminded of an episode which 
occurred while Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. Denouncing certain business tycoons as 
“malefactors of great wealth,” Theodore Roose- 
velt was himself denounced by some as having 


HINTS OF POLICIES 
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—Harris & Ewing 
THE “FOURTH ESTATE” 
More hats than ever are being dropped on the 
massive ante-room table adjoining the Presi- 
dent’s offices as members of the press crowd his 
conferences for news, 





stigmatized all business men. Such condemna- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt declared, was not borne out 
by the general context. And there in substance 
was the New Year Parable of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

3.—Business Aid: On more than one occa- 
sion Mr. Roosevelt has stated that the question 
of tax revision is “up to Congress,” that what 
he said in his message still holds good. How- 
ever, there seemed to be no erratic swinging 
of the needle on the White House indicator 
that would point to any yielding of the Admin- 
istration to demands for drastic changes in New 
Deal policy. 

Throughout the week visitors, public and 
private, added to the President’s fund of knowl- 
edge on the current problems of business, un- 
employment, relief, Federal fiscal affairs, na- 
tional defense. 

From business leader Bernard M. Baruch, 
there came no revelation of the nature of the 
discussion between the two, but when pointedly 
asked by newspaper men his opinion of the 
present business situation, he replied: “Condi- 
tions are not as good as I would like to see 
them, but they are not desperate. In my opin- 
ion, with wisdom and forbearance we can pull 
out of this.” To which Mr. Roosevelt later 





+ commented that he guessed there was something 


in what Mr, Baruch said, 


From Unemployment 
OF FINDINGS IN Bitte, the President 
JOBLESS CENSUS received word as to the 
prospects of the findings. The report may 
throw a monkey wrench into the Administra- 
tion’s relief policies, which already have slightly 
altered their complexion. It was CCC director 
Robert Fechner who, after a conference with 
the President, disclosed plans for a slash in the 
operating expenses of the corps with its at- 
tendant curtailment of camps and personnel. 
Such moves in the past have always found a 
rebellious bloc in the House opposed to any 
such tapping of the “forest army’s” sap. 

In direct line with the avowed governmental 
economy and budget-balancing program was the 
President’s request recently to curb Federal 
highway financing. Last week came indications 
that the Budget Bureau, with Mr. Roosevelt's 
tacit approval, might wield the axe on the ap- 
propriations for the Social Security Board and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


MR. BIGGERS TELLS 


Certainly less formal, 


OF EXECUTIVE'S more carefree was the 
President as he looked 


YOUNGEST SON in late last week at 


a dance attended by some 400 young bloods 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, Jr., and youngest son, John, and 
his fiancee, Miss Anne Lindsay Clark. 

That the young Roosevelt blood held sway 
at the Executive Mansion during the holidays 
was evident from Mrs. Roosevelt’s disclosure 
that she had received hundreds of letters on the 
possibility that the “Big Apple” would be 
stomped on the waxed White House floor. Tact- 
ful, Mrs. Roosevelt decided that the decision 
would be made by “the children.” 

The “children” decided—and the rafters shook 
under the thunder of gold slippers and patent 
leather shoes stomping out the “Big Apple.” 
By morning, the President had come to con- 
clusion that it was all very interesting, although 
singularly lacking in rhythm. 

Meanwhile, as Congress, after what seemed a 
fruitless special session, made ready to fill the 
pages of the Congressional Record, many won- 
dered, some confidently, some uneasily, just 
what tunes the President would call for in the 
new year. 


A DANCE IN HONOR 


DEREK Fox. 








Wide World 
RECESSION IN THE RANKS 
CCC Director Robert Fechner shown with some 
of the members of Corps which may be cure 
tailed in enrollment and camp sites in line with 
other effect economy in Federal 
agencies. 


moves to 
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Reviving the Drive 
Against Monopoly 


Anti-trust law revision. 
tion licensing plans. 
conflict in Congress. 


Corpora- 
Coming 


S BIGNESS in business bad of itself? Should 

business be promised less regulation? Or 

should more stringent regulation be sought to 
achieve Administration objectives? 

Questions such as these bulked large in the 
Capital as President Roosevelt made ready to 
address the opening of the regular Congres- 
Sional session on Across the Cabinet 
table and in conference with other advisers and 
with leaders in industry and finance, he heard 
sharply conflicting points of view. 

On the basis of developments following those 
meetings, many observers expect attempts for 
revision of the anti-trust laws or for their more 
rigorous enforcement. Talk of cooperation be- 
tween Government and business has subsided, 
what with some Washington authorities blaming 
“Big Business” for the recession, and business 
organizations blaming Government policies. 

Pending a revelation of his position by the 
President himself, there is no telling which of 
his associates most nearly represents his point of 
view. Inquiries in press conferences about 
whether he had seen speeches or statements by 
them brought noncommittal replies. 


THE JACKSON SPEECHES 


Two attacks on “Big Business” by Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, set off the 
latest disputes. His theme was that monopolistic 
price-fixing thwarted recovery, that capital was 
on strike to undermine the Administration, and 
that welfare of the small business man and of 
the competitive system itself was at stake. (See 
Page 10.) 

While Mr. Jackson arraigned “bigness” in gen- 
eral, Secretary Roper almost simultaneously took 
a different tack in his year-end statement. 

“It must be recognized,” he said, “that large 
corporate units carry an increased responsibility 
in the use of their natural power. But the 
fundamental criterion by which industrial units 
should be judged is the extent to which the pub- 
lic interest is served rather than form or size.” 

William B. Warner, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, saw in Mr. Jack- 
son’s speech an “expressed antipathy to busi- 
ness.” He expressed a hope that it did not rep- 
resent Administration views; and again pledged 
cooperation “toward bettering economic con- 
ditions.” 


MR. ICKES’ ATTACK 


Then came Secretary Ickes, on Dec. 30, with 
another excoriation of “great corporations.” As 
had the Assistant Attorney General, he drew a 
parallel between the opposition to the present 
Roosevelt and that to his uncle, Theodore Roose- 
velt, back in 1907. 

“Big Business,” he said, “should wash in strong 
disinfectants so that it can come into the court 
of public opinion with clean hands.” (Text on 
Page 6.) 

Where will it lead? 

Months ago, when recovery appeared fairly 
solidly based, Attorney General Cummings de- 
clared the anti-trust laws were being frustrated 
and should be completely overhauled. Neither 
Congress nor the public paid much heed. Now 
the subject is among the foremost among Ad- 
ministration supporters at the Capitol. 


CORPORATION LICENSING 


Some of them pointed out a coincidence be- 
tween sentiments of Mr. Cummings, Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Jackson and the preamble to the O’Ma- 
honey-Borah bill to license interstate corpora- 
tions. The present corporate system, this con- 
tends, has resulted in maldistribution of na- 
tionat wealth and “had a substantial and di- 
rectly restrictive effect on interstate and foreign 
commerce.” 

Officials were reported to have sent word to 
the Capitol that .he President endorsed the prin- 
ciple of that bill, under which the Federal Tradé 
Commission could deny licenses to firms violat- 
ing the anti-trust laws. Although it deals with 
child labor, trade and labor practices, minimum 
wages and related problems, Mr. Roosevelt was 
understood by some supporters to feel that it 
does not go far enough. 

Meanwhile, the Executive awaits a report from 
the Trade Commission on causes of increased 
living costs. The Department of Justice is as+ 
sembling data for more anti-trust prosecutions. 
It appears likely that all the moves will head wp 
into one of the major controversies in the preg$- 
ent Congress and in the forthcoming elections 
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bill to curb monopolies through a 
system of licenses for all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


The President reveals that he 
has discussed this measure with 
his Cabinet but says it is “too 
early” to say whether he favors 
the bill in principle. So what 
form the new anti-trust legisla- 
tion probably will take appar- 
ently remains undecided. 

Meanwhile the Department of 
Justice prepares to widen its in- 
vestigation into the activities of 
major industries in which anti- 
trust violations are either sus- 
pected or openly charged. In- 
dustries under scrutiny include 
certain oil companies, the motion 
picture industry, dairy market- 
ing in large industrial centers, 
the fertilizer industry, automo- 
bile financing by major automo- 
bile companies and the newsprint 
industry. 

Whether monopolistic prac- 
tices have a bearing on the in- 
crease in unemployment will be 
inquired into by a special Senate 
committee authorized to sift the 
cause of unemployment and the 
need for relief of the jobless, 
which is preparing to get under 
way. Prominent industrialists 
and labor leaders have been sum- 
moned as witnesses, including 
President Knudsen, of General 
Motors, who has announced that 
curtailed markets would force his 
company to lay off 30,000 men. 


Another Senate investigation 
having a bearing on the industrial 
problem is ready toresume. This 
is the LaFollette special commit- 
tee’s inquiry into alleged viola- 
tions of civil liberties, with 
special emphasis on strike-break- 
ing activities of certain 
ployers. 


em- 


The President's annual budget 
message in which estimates of the 
needs of the Government for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 are 
submitted, is finished, and ready 
to be sent to Congress a day or 
two after the “State of the Unign” 
message is received. It will not 
include an estimate of relief 
needs, which usually goes to Con- 
gress later in a separate message, 
when the President has more 
complete information on probable 
relief needs in hand. 


Warning to Congress by Mr. 
Roosevelt that the international 
situation might make it necessary 
to recommend the construction of 
additional warships, is taken as 
indication that outlay for a na- 
tional defense will be larger than 
the budget message will request. 
The President denies that the 
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Gains of 3 years lost. Three 
recovery plans. Deflation, 
spending or new industrial 
controls? 


HE story of 1938, in its most Im- 

portant phases, will be told on 

a single chart. One lone line on 

that chart will tell the tale of for- 

tune or misforune, prosperity or de- 

pression, for the people of the 
nation. 

Between September 1 and Janu- 
ary 1 this line, representing the pro- 
duction of goods by American indus- 
try, plummeted downward with un- 
precedented speed Its decline 
meant lost jobs, vanishing profits, 
lower wages. lower living standards, 
uncertainty and insecurity. 

The chart on this page, based 
upon the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of the rate of industrial pro- 
duction, shows what has happened. 
Gains of three recovery years ap- 
pear to have been wiped out in the 
breath-taking speed of four months’ 
decline, leaving the question: 

Where do we go from here? 

All of today’s stir in Washington 
revolves around that question. The 
President has his idea; Cabinet 
members theirs. Congressmen have 
500 different ideas; business men as 
many more. There are interming- 
ling cries of monopoly, of Govern- 
ment interference with business, of 
business interference with Govern- 
ment and of the refusal of either to 
cooperate with the other. 


THREE COURSES OPEN 

When the shouting is over, the 
country will discover—-as the Gov- 
ernment’s economists have been 
telling Mr. Roosevelt all along—that 
the answer to the universal ques- 
tion depends upon one of three 
choices. 

The choices that now confront 
Congress and the country, as ex- 
plained by the men whose business 
it is to know, are these: 

1.—Deflation. This choice would 
involve a deliberate effort to remove 
the obstacles that now stand in the 
way of revived industrial activity by 
trying to force down those prices 
and wages that got out of line and 
to wipe out concentrations of debt 
that now stand in the way of price 
concessions. 

Under this plan the anti-trust 
laws would need to be enforced as 
they never before have been en- 
forced. Government would need to 
be ruthless in forcing big units in 
industry to compete on the basis of 
price. Railroads might have to go 
through the wringer. There might 
be nu place for AAA with its farm 
price controls or for the Guffey Coal 
Act with its soft coal price controls. 


PLAN TRIED AFTER 1929 

Deflation was tried in the years 
following 1929, up to March, 1933, 
with consequences that the country 
remembers. 

As far as can be determined by 
expressions of members of Con- 
gress and of persons of influence in 
the Administration, there is little 
sentiment for a new drive to force 
deflation on the scale that might be 
necessary to produce recovery. Mr. 
Roosevelt once told newspaper men 
hens he entered office in 1933 de- 


proposed increase in naval build- 
ing is the beginning of a 
“preparedness program.” Con- 
gress leaders promise to support 
any presidential recommendation 
for an adequate national defense. 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT FACE IN 1938 + 


termined to use the power of Gov- 4 periment and was averted only by , of industrial activity and production. ¢ effect, built up inventories in great + glower at one another without mak- 


ernment to force deflation in a hurry 
but ran into constitutional diffi- 
culties. 

That leads 
bility. 

2.—Expansion. This choice would 
involve a deliberate effort to remove 
the obstacles to a new recovery by 
floating the country over those ob- 
stacles on a wave of private or Gov- 
ernmental credit expansion. 


to the second possi- 


the vast expansion of deficit spend- 
ing that enabled the country to float 
over the price barriers raised un- 
der the codes. 

Now the thought is that the Gov- 
ernment can go a step farther than 
it went with NRA. There is talk of 
Federal licensing of corporations, 
with conditions attached to licenses 
that would enable the Government 
to take a hand in corporations’ wage 


Second, just when this rise was 
reaching a point where private busi- 
ness gradually could take over, Con- 
gress voted to pay the veterans’ 
bonus, thereby throwing more than 
a billion dollars of purchasing 
power into the community at one 
swoop. 

Third, 
and drastic 
create a burst 


the effect of this sudden 
shot in the arm was to 
of buying and this 
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Recovery comes when either pri- 
vate business or Government is bor- 
rowing and spending money on a 
large scale. The normal operation 
of the capitalistic system calls for 
private borrowing to expand, for use 
in financing the production of the 
larger volume of goods that free 
competition in a free market sup- 
posedly makes necessary. 

But, for one reason or another, pri- 
vate borrowing and lending to 
finance increased production ac- 
tually has failed to respond in any 
important way since the crash of 
1929. 


MONEY “ON STRIKE” 

The present cry of high Govern- 
ment officials is that money in this 
country has gone on strike. Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
General, argues that this is the first 
general strike in the history of the 
nation. He calls it “aristocratic an- 
archy.” But opponents of the Presi- 
dent contend that Government tax 
laws, Government ventures into 
fields of private business, Govern- 
ment borrowing and other Govern- 
ment activities frighten private 
lenders and borrowers alike. 

Whatever the merit of the argu- 
ment, there is agreement that the 
prospects of any large scale private 
borrowing and spending in the early 
future are dim. This is so, if for no 
other reason, because the sharp de- 
cline in the rate of industrial pro- 
duction makes it easy for the pres- 
ent facilities to turn out all of the 
goods for which there is an effective 
present demand. 

That leaves the possibility of Gov- 
ernment stepping in to fill the gap 
left by private finance and industry. 


MORE FUNDS FOR ARMS 

Mr. Roosevelt this past week an- 
nounced a possible request for ap- 
propriations to speed up rearma- 
ment. There are stirrings in Con- 
gress that suggest more money for 
relief. 
ning to reflect an interest in the 
prospect of Government spending 
on a larger scale. 

But the President insists that the 
time has come when Government 
outgo must be brought in line with 
income. The national debt was run 
up seventeen billion dollars to 
finance the recovery that took place 
after 1933. Any new spending pro- 
gram, unless financed with ‘non- 
interest bearing notes”—currency— 
would pile debt on top of an already 
huge national debt. That process 
might have little popular appeal. 

So there is a third possibility. 

3.—Economic control. This choice 
of courses is one that could involve 
a combination of deflation, expan- 
sion and direct control over busi- 
ness policy. It has been followed in 
such countries as Germany and Italy 
and to an important degree in Eng- 
land. 

Until the New Deal, corporations 
were given a free hand in determin- 
ing wage policies, labor policies and 
price policies. Government inter- 
ference through anti-trust laws was 
neglible. 


BREAKDOWN OF NRA 

But this system ran into trouble in 
1929. By March, 1933, it remained 
in serious trouble and NRA was de- 
vised to deal with that trouble. Un- 
der NRA, corporations were freed 
from anti-trust threats in return for 
their agreement to grant wage and 
hour concessions to workers. In the 
process prices were jacked up, and 
codes became the screen behind 
which corporations applied their 
ideas of the way to attain recovery. 

Disaster attended the NRA ex- 


Security markets are begin- 


+ policies, their labor policies 
their price-fixing policies. 

With power to influence corpora- 
tion policy. Government then could 
do the following: 

Deflate in industries like steel and 
building materials and cement 
where prices and unit profits and— 
to some extent—wages are out of 
line. 

Inilate in industries like agricul- 
ture and coal mining and other de- 
pressed activities by fixing prices 
and wages. 

Inflate also through moderate 
doses of purchasing power admin- 
istered through Government hous- 
ing projects, rearmament and other 
carefully planned ventures. 

With a voice in determining cor- 
poration prices, the Government 
planners think they could gradually 
restore the balance between differ- 
ent groups in the population that 
would enable full recovery to de- 
velop and with full recovery would 
be expected to come new venturing 
by industry and a prosperity that 
would enable the Government itself 
to retire much of the debt created 
in its own name to start the wheels 
turning. 

There, in a nut-shell, is the gist 
of the thinking that is caused by 
the precipitate drop that recently 
occurred in industrial production. 

Bursting of what the country had 
been told would be a boom forced a 
survey of the courses that might be 
followed to retrace lost ground. 
That survey—as far as the Govern- 
ment experts can see—offers little 
hope of any early recovery gener- 
ated through natural forces of ad- 
justment operating in private busi- 
ness. They just wonder what form 
of Government rescue activity—if 
any—can be sold to Congress and to 
business men. 


CAUSES OF RECESSION 

At this point another question in- 
trudes to add zest to the arguments 
of the new year. It is: 

What lies back of the present re- 
cession that is rapidly taking on the 
earmarks of a depression? 

Robert H. Jackson, Assistant At- 
torney General, who is close to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and Harold Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and another 
confidante of the President, both 
say that the trouble is the result of 
a deliberate attempt on the part of 
controlling groups in big business to 
wreck the New Deal reforms and to 
win by an economic war what they 
could not gain at the polls. 

Big business, on its side, contends 
that the setback is due to Govern- 
ment restrictions on banking, on 
security markets and on business, 
with business handicapped by the 
surtax on undistributed corporation 
profits and by payroll taxes to sup- 
port unemployment insurance and 
old age insurance. 

Congress, for its part, is getting 
under way an investigation which it 
hopes will serve to provide its mem- 
bers with information on which 
they can make up their minds. 

But in the meantime, at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the Treas- 
ury, in the Department of Com- 
merce and other Government agen- 
cies where economists make it a 
business to find out what is going 
on, there is rather close agreement 
concerning what happened to re- 
covery. 


As explained by the Government’s * 


principal economists, the chronol- 
ogy is plain. 

First, Government spending of 
huge amounts of borrowed money 


produced a gradual rise in the rate 


and + 
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burst caused business to think that 
a boom was at hand. 

Fourth, at about the time the 
bonus payment was made, war talk 
in Europe grew in volume and arma- 
ment demands added another arti- 
ficial factor to the situation. 


SPURT IN PRICES 

Fifth, under the pressure of de- 
mand, commodity prices started to 
rise. This rise then was accelerated 
by the 1936 drought that caused 
crop shortages at a time of increas- 
ing consumptive demand. 

Sixth, the commodity price rises 
and the seeming return of prosper- 
ity caused labor to demand higher 
wages and shorter hours. This in 
turn added to the cost of production 
and forced price increases in manu- 
factured goods. And industry, to 
get in under the wire before the full 
effects of these price increases took 


| 
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| 
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haste. 

Seventh, the demand for goods 
rose so sharply that business figured 
that the time to pay for depression 
losses was at hand and they raised 
their prices of finished goods more 
than enough to cover the wage in- 
creases and the commodity price 
increases. 

Eighth, with the boom seemingly 
here, Government set about cur- 
tailing its WPA expenditures and 
started pulling more money from 
the purchasing power’ stream 
through payroll taxes to support 
social security and through other 
taxes. Also, the bonus spending 
was ended with the result that about 
tnree billion dollars of Government 
contributions to purchasing power 
were withdrawn during 1937. 


PRESIDENT’S WARNING 

Ninth, again under the boom psy- 
chology, President Roosevelt warned 
about rising commodity prices in 
April and the Federal Reserve Board 
started to tighten up credit. But 
automobile price rises and steel price 
rises came later, as did continued 
rises in the price of building ma- 
terials and building trade labor. 

The net effect was that, with in- 
dustry raising its prices and Gov- 
ernment withdrawing purchasing 
power, the demand for goods stalled 
at a time when industry had stocks 
of goods on hand much greater than 
it had in 1929. A study of one Gov- 
ernment economist, made of inven- 
tories in the hands of 50 important 
companies, shows that where the 
concerns had $212,000,000 worth of 
goods on hand in 1929 and $119,000,- 
000 in 1932, they had $285,000,000 on 
hand in September of 1937. 

As a result, ordering stopped all 
of a sudden and the rate of indus- 
trial activity went into the tail spin 
that is reflected on the accompany- 
ing chart. 

THE 1938 OUTLOOK 

What now of the year’s outlook? 

The answer, according to the 
Government’s economists, lies with 
business men and with Congress. 

If prices in the key industries are 
brought back into line voluntarily, 
or through some action of the Gov- 
ernment, and if borrowing and 
spending can be started on a broad- 
ening scale either by private in- 
dustry or by Government, then a 
sharp upturn can develop. 

But if existing price disparities 
are uncorrected and if both Govern- 
ment and private interests sit and 


ing a move, the outlook is regarded 
as not so good. 

What is to happen depends upon 
decisions still to be made in Wash- 
ington and in corporation director- 
ships. 

Thus far, however, the chart 
readers say that they are unable to 
detect any important signs that 
either business or Government is 
making the right decisions to in- 
sure a quick recovery. 

Big business is found to be sacri- 
ficing production in an amazing 
manner to protect trouble-making 
prices. In the steel industry produc- 
tion has fallen from 90 per cent of 
capacity to 19 per cent of capacity 
without a single budge in prices. 

Yet the underlying theory of or- 
thodox capitalisr> is that competi- 
tion in a free market will reflect it- 
self in a constant change in the 
price level to compensate for shifts 
in demand. If demand falls then 
prices are supposed to fall, too, un- 
til a balance is struck where buyers 
will find it advantageous to enter 
the market again. 

Yet industry after industry—the 
building material industry, the steel 
industry, the automobile industry, 
the lumber industry and many 
others—all are striving in every way 
to hold the price level that was 
jacked up ertificially in what had 
looked like a boom period. 


OTHER COMPLICATIONS 

The decisions of Government 
similarly are found to be complicat- 
ing rather than correcting the sit- 
uation. 

Determination to balance the Fed- 
eral Government budget in a time 
of declining business activity only 
adds to the deflation that already is 
under way. Blasts by officials 
against corporation ownership and 
managements add to the uncertain- 
ties that already perplex industry 
and to the determination of business 
to buck against rather than to ac- 
cept decisions that might be wise. 

Then, too, the Government that 
talks about anti-trust law enforce- 
ment, actually has accepted a law— 
the Miller-Tydings Act—which re- 
sponsible enforcement officials say 
makes the anti-trust laws impossible 
of effective application. That act 
was signed by President Roosevelt 
barely six months ago. 

The result is a hodge-podge situa- 
tion that leaves the future course of 
the production line on the accom- 
panying chart one of uncertainty. 
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These Socks Are Fr ree—to the. man who anillenis 


How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


OU are not alonein asking that. Practi cally 
every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. ‘The 


structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 
countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance que stions, taxes ar rd trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—/ome study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 


Again, 


You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training 1s concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-seven years 


| —more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 


are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


Really Learn Law at 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-seven years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
perfected the material and methods of teac hing 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have probably al- 
ready trained successfully some man in similar 
circumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors was president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S.. and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
On trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is a 
reference work largely used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give “full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual nee ds. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
‘2a »blems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
gal problems, analyzing cases, and making 

a iite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, LaSalle 
trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of -xaminers. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 

we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 


Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 


of your determination. 


For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 


the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 


the facts and the will to carry on till the job 


is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


Butif you ARE that man, let us assure you 


that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 


This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW, 





LaSatte Extension 
Dept. 1348-LR, Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence, 
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training —without obligation to me. 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. President's Call For Economy 


2. Does the Press Foster Fear’? 


3. Wire Tapping by Police 


HE President's cal] upon Congress for economy 

so the Federal budget may be balanced is in- 
dorsed by all commenting newspapers, 50 per cent 
of whom declare he is taking a much-needed stand 
in fiscal matters. The other 50 per cent, though 
favorable to budget balancing, insist that Con- 
gress is not solely to blame, that the President 
himself gave great impetus to unjustified Govern- 
ment spending policies. 

It is generally agreed that the situation 
made worse by the unwillingness of Congress to 
curtail Federal highway aid, which now has been 
asked by the Executive. 

Many editors insist that an effective move to- 
ward budget balancing will require cooperation 
between the Executive and Legislative branches. 

Supporters of the President's demand place the 
blame for prospective deficits on local demands to 
which Congress is most prone to respond. 

Critics of the President give wafning that the 
needed economy must be achieved by a major 
operation, and maintain that there is no evidence 
of an Administration program in harmony with 
the demands made. 


was 





The “Psychology of Fear’ 


HE unanimous verdict of commenting newspa- 
pers on the President’s charge that a “phychol- 
ogy of fear” has been fostered by the press is that 














Cartoonist Russe n the Los Angeles Times 


“All | Know Is What | See In the Papers !” 





he conclusion lacks logic, and that the Executive 
failed to understand the function of the press. 

Many editors point out that it is the duty of the 
press to describe conditions as they are as accurately 
as possible. They must rresent the facts, they 
argue, which give evidence of a lack of confidence 
in the public. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out, the publishers 
of daily news are dependent for success on the con- 
dition of business; therefore they would only be de- 
stroying their own prosperity if they undertook to 
arouse unjustified fears inimical to business. 


The Ban on Wire Tapping 


PPROVAL by the Supreme Court of the ban on 

wire tapping which was placed in the Federal 
Communications Act evokes a debate in the press 
as to the reasonableness of this law. 

It is held by 36 per cent of commenting news- 
papers that the law should be modified because it 
hampers the work of officers of the law in securing 
evidence in criminal cases. But 64 per cent con- 
tend that if such methods are allowed in criminal 
investigations, the door is opened to objectionable 
prying into the affairs of persons who are not guilty 
of any offenses. 

Many editors who would have the law amended 
say law enforcers should have privileges not open 
to the ordinary citizen, and that telephone tapping 
is a legitimate means of establishing guilt in 
crime Cases. 

Some comments present the view that no bars 
should be maintained against those who are en- 
gaged in establishing justice, provided they do not 
interfere with private rights. These editors take 
the position that in war against crime there should 
be the utmost freedom of action. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR 1938: HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 


Mensquac « BS + 


N OPTIMISTIC view of the immediate busi- 
f ness future is taken by 69 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers in their reviews of condi- 
tions in the year just ended. In 31 per cent only 
the comments are pessimistic in tone. 

The high points touched upon in these re- 
views are the extent and the cause of the reces- 
sion that marked the latter part of 1937. Un- 
rest among the labor unions is viewed as a 
temporary misfortune. The defeat of the wages 
and hours bill, in connection with the resistance 
of Congress to domination by the Executive, is 
viewed by many commenting newspapers as a 
promising portent. 


A PATH INDICATED “If we read the signs 
aright people are less in- 


FOR RETURN TO A ; ate 
clined to look to politics 
SOUND GOING BASIS fo, the fundamental 


things that must be done to put this nation back 
on a sound, going basis,” states the Sioux City 
Tribune (Ind.). 

“Capital is striking out for itself, exploring 
new fields, seeking expansion through new out- 
lets. Labor is chastened by the sudden blows of 
recession and is more concerned about having 
jobs than to whom it shall pay union dues. 

“Industry is interested in doing new and big 
things with the products which can be grown 
on farms. Farmers are interested in produc- 
ing the things that industry can use.” 

“Comparative business statistics are fairly ac- 
curate barometers,” according to the Winston- 
Salem Journal (Dem.). “They cover all the high 
and low spots brought about by special seasons 
and weather conditions. 

“The figures on home building, bank ciear- 
ings, post office receipts, and retail trade for 
the Southern area indicate in the main substan- 
tial increases over 1936.” 























Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 


And Every Year a Larger Cut 





Congress instead of applying remedies merely 
discussed them.” 


the end of 
regular session and 


WHAT CONGRESSMEN | Between 


MAY HAVE LEARNED ‘"¢ | 
the call for the special 
IN HOME DISTRICTS session,” in the judgment 


of the Indianapolis News (Rep.), “the business 
decline which had been accumulating momen- 
tum since March became painful, and a popular 
demand for the relief of business from taxes 
whic: discourage expansion and long-term com- 
mitments arose. 

“Thus the President was bound by a pledge 
to carry out the program agreed upon in Au- 
gust, but Congress, reporting back from close 
association with the voters, felt that it had a 
popular mandate to help business. The result 
was a deadlock. 

“But the country did gain some encourage- 
ment by the indications of a determination on 
the part of large groups in both Houses to break 
away from the rubber stamp role.” 

“In proud ignominy Congress adjourned with 
a record of exactly zero,” remarks the San Fran- 


all history ever left a record so blank. 

“And yet it was a record which may prove 
epochal. For, if Congress did nothing, it 
stopped much, If it went nowhere, it at least 
refused to be driven. If it could not pull, it 
could balk. And, in so doing, it restored con- 
stitutional government to America.” 

Among those who find benefits in the revolt 
of Congress is the Los Angeles Times (Rep.), 
which states: 

“The country had urgent needs of a demon- 
stration that Congress is not a mere tool of the 
President; that it will not give him his own way 
merely because he asks for it. It has had such 
a demonstration, and the country feels better 
for it.” 

“The President has accepted his series of set- 
backs with good grace,” thinks the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Rep.). “The bitterness which was 
prevalent at the time of the fight over the Su- 
preme Court has been dissipated. Mr. Roose- 
velt seems willing to let Congress assume the 
authority it was expected to exercise when the 
Constitution was first written.” 


“The rejection of the 


wages and hours bill”, ac- 
EFFECT UPON THE cording to the New York 


COUNTRY’S FUTURE Sun (Ind.), “is the first 


important sign of relief for business since the 
lines on the charts of trade began to curve 
downward. The immediate effect may not be 
discerned in sales figures, but it should add 
considerable cheer to a season beclouded by 
doubt over the future.” 

Noting the effect of “fundamental antagon- 
ism” between two types of labor unions, the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), advises a compromise in 
their affairs. The Sun also, in considering the 
recession, offers the comment: 

“It can be said that building activity is still 
considerably above that dark bottom which was 
reached only three years ago. Nevertheless, it 
has still a long way to go before it returns to the 
more prosperous levels of the 1920's. Some 


LABOR CONTROVERSY 


“That forces and facts, creating distrust of the 
financial methods and policies of the Adminis- 
tration, were basic causes of the depression was 
known to Congress as plainly as to the coun- 
try,” says the Nashville Banner (Ind.). “But | 


cisco Chronicle (Ind.). “It enacted not one 
measure into law and has only two, both im- 
possible in their present forms, even in the con- 


ference stage. No other session of Congress in 


economists are now pointing out that it was not 
a building slump that helped to bring on the 
present business recession, but the failure of a 
building boom to develop.” 








LETTERS 


Yeas ana kas” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of cuom- 
ment and suggestion are_ invited, 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 

Low Pay for the Farmer 

Sir:—Monopolies have brought one- 
third of the people to the point of 
desperation. The real issue before the 
people is to decide whether they want 
the monopolistic organizations to con- 
tinue to rob the unorganized one-third 
of the people ... Organized wealth and 
organized labor together have brought 
about the most serious condition our 
country has ever had to face... 

I was down on a farm a few days ago, 
and while there a train came by and I 
began to wonder why an engineer re- 
ceived approximately $8 a day while the 
farmer, at best, only received $1...1 
turned to the automobile factory to see 
a man putting a tail light on an auto- 
mobile and to my astonishment I found 
that he was drawing five or six times as 
much as the farmer gets for his labor. 
I know that an intelligent farmer is 
worth as much to our civilization as 
either of these others. . 

What the farmer and the unorganized 
laborer wants is a fair and equal wage. 
The farmer must compete with the low- 
paid workers of the world at large, but 
organized wealth and organized labo 
must have a tariif to protect them 
against the low-paid workers of other 
nations. ... 

While Congress is setting a minimum 
wage of 40 cents per hour, let it set the 
prices of farm products to compare with 
same, say $200 per bale for cotton, ‘or 
wheat $3 per bushel, and corn $2. 
Statesville, N. C. P. P. DULIN. 

. * = @ 

Opposes Farm Subsidies 

Sir:—Every fair-minded man wants to 
see the farmer get a just returr for his 
labor. The farmer is the backbone of 
everything, but the farmer has gotten 
the idea in his head that he must be 
better paid than anyone else in business. 

The average farmer is what I call a 
one-crop farmer. If he raises cotton he 
tries to make that crop buy his eats, 
when in fact, he and gis wife and chil- 





dren can produce everything they need 
to eat. I have actually known farmers’ 
wives to go to the city and buy butter 
and many other things they could pro- 
GUS... 

I am a man now past 79 years of age, 
and if I could call back 20 years, I would 
go South, buy me a good small farm and 
make a living and always have money in 
my pocket. But I could not do it and 
spend more than half my time in an 
auto and in town cussing and discussing 
the Government and claiming they 
should pay me a big price to do nothing. 
If Mr. Roosevelt thinks he can help the 
farmer by taking from the hard-working 
middle class, he has another thought 
coming to him... . 

I think the farmer should be treated 
like all other business men. He has 
chosen farming and it is up to him to 
make it go, or get off and let some other 
man get on the farm that will and can 
run it and not expect the Government 
to hand him something. The merchant, 
the banker, the candlestick maker has 
just as much right to expect the Govern- 
ment to help him run his busines* so it 
will pay him large dividends. 

Toledo, Ohio. T. W. JENKINS. 
x ** 
For Export Debenture System 

Sir:—I cannot help believing that the 
simplest, most effective, and most eco- 
nomical solution of the farm products 
price problem is to peg the prices of 
wheat, corn, cotton—and, perhaps, some 
other farm products—at certain tide- 
water prices and then pay through the 
exporters the difference these pegged 
prices are above the actual export prices, 
but within certain limits. 

For example, peg wheat, say at $1.20 
tidewater. If the export price is $1.10, 
the exporter would be paid 10 cents by 
the Government; if $1, he would be paid 
20 cents. If under $1, he still would be 
paid just 20 cents, i.e., a limit would be 
put upon this subsidy. 

Suppose wheat were pegged at $1.20 
tidewater, with 20 cents maximum bonus; 
corn, at 65 cents per bushel, with 15 cents 
maximum bonus; cotton, at 11 cents per 
pound, with 3 cents maximum bonus. 
Suppose we export 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and the Government is obliged by 
a bumper crop and low prices to pay 
on every bushel of this the maximum 





bonus of 20 cents. That would amount to 
$30,000,000. An export crop of 300,000,- 
000 bushels of corn at the maximum 
bonus of 15 cents per bushel for all of 
it would cost the Government $45,000,000. 
An export crop of 8,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton at maximum of 3-cent bonus for 
every pound would cost the Government 
$120,000,000. That is, with bumper crops 
and maximum bonus for all these ex- 
ports, the cost to the Government would 
be less than $200,000,000. 

At the same time, the plan could, by 
its support of the domestic price, add 
the maximum bonus to the price of the 
total of all of these crops raised, both 
export and domestic. That is, it could 
add 20 cents per bushel to the price of 
not just the 150,000,000 bushels of wheat 
exported, but to the whole 800,000,000 
raised—a total addition to the price in 
the amount of $160,000,000. It could add 
15 cents per bushel to the price of a 
whole bumper corn crop of 2,500,000,000— 
a total addition to the value of the corn 
crop of $375,000,000. It could add 3 cents 
per pound to the price of an entire cot- 
ton crop of 16,000,000 bales—this addition 
in value amounting to $240,000,000. .. . 

The subsidy limit would operate as a 
brake to serious over-production and yet 
the producer would be given a handicap 
in his favor against world prices in low- 
price times. In times of fair prices, the 
Government would be at no expense 
whatever, while in times of low prices 
this plan would cost less than any other 
plan this far proposed. 

Nehawka, Neb. ANDREW F. STURM. 
x** * 
Favors Domestic Allotment Plan 

Sir:—I contend that every farmer or 
head of a farm family should get a fair 
living, based upon a fixed price for a 
fixed amount of his crop, whatever 
amount you might suggest he produce 
(preferably home consumption basis), 
and this guaranteed price in the form of 
a bounty be raised by a sales tax, with 
the tax standardized as nearly as pos- 
sible to take care of good and bad years 
alike.... ‘ 

I would have the Government enter 
into an agreement with the farmers, in 
writing (as a matter of record), but not 
compulsory, suggesting that he plant a 
certain percentage of his land in cer- 
tain crops, with certain maximum and 








minimum production, and diversification, 
especially on his cash crops. And to those 
entering into this agreement, I would 
guarantee a certain price on a certain 
amount of their cash crop 
The result would be this: The farmer 
would have a guaranteed income of a 
certain amount, which would take care 
of him, in keeping with a fair standard 
of living. If his crop sold for a small 
price, the consuming public, who bought 
cheaply, could then well afford to pay a 
Sales tax, pay the Government's obliga- 
tion to the farmer. All surpluses would 
be disposed of on the world marked for 
what they would bring. J. C. FORD. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
~*~ * 


Against Scarcity Theories 

Sir:—The New Dealers are past mas- 
ters in the use of imposter terms. They 
call themselves progressives, but in 
reality they are hopeless reactionaries. 
Instead of cooperating with science and 
business to increase production and 
cheapen commodities, they have, in the 
States and in the nation, done every- 
thing possible to harass business and 
throttle production. ... 

The true progressive is he who makes 
two ears of corn grow where only one 
grew before, who invents labor-saving 
machinery, who conducts his business 
with the least possible amount of over- 
head, who reduces the cost of transpor- 
tation to the point where the people of 
Denver can purchase the product of 
Illinois as cheaply as can the people of 
Chicago. OSCAR O. WHITENACK. 
Denver, Colo. 

x** 


The Pedestrian Traffic Toll 

Sir:—The letter by A. A. Honeck, sug- 
gesting to pedestrians when walking on 
highways, to wear arm bands and a belt 
studded with red reflector glass will not 
likely be adopted by anyone. 

The law should require everyone to 
walk on the extreme left side of the 
payment where they can not fail to see 
every car which could possibly hit them, 
in time to get out of its way to the 
left—off the pavement, if necessary 

Records for the past seven vears show 
120,134 pedestrians killed, 2,576,072 in- 
jured. G. M. BEERBOWER. 
Hollywood, Fla. 




















in the Washington Post 


Cartoonist 
Suggestion for Mr. Ludlow 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Plans For a Bigger Navy 


Elderman 





2. War Making by the Ballot 





3. The Use of Labor Spies 


Ragen newspapers all approve of a 
4 rapid expansion of the Navy. All editorials 
on the subject agree that this country should 
have a Navy second to none and that the coun- 
try should be so equipped and prepared to repel 
any aggressor nation. 

Chief among the arguments advanced for such 
a Navy is that in these modern days the battle- 
ship is the unit of defense and that this country 
should have adequate defense strength in such 
units. 

And also it is felt that, as regards the prob- 
lems of employment and business recovery, the 
best kind of “pump-priming” is that which pro- 
vides for the development of the military and 
naval strength of the country. 

One consideration in present world conditions, 
advanced by many editors, is the fact that 
through the abandonment of agreements to limit 
arms by other nations, this country is freed from 
any obligation of restraint. 





The Referendum on War 


HE opposition by Secretary Hull, and former 
Secretary of State Stimson, to the proposed 
Ludlow amendment to the Constitution, for a 
referendum on war before war could be declared, 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the Scranton Times 
Speaking of New Year's Resolutions—! 








is approved by 82 per cent of commenting news- 
papers; disapproved by 18 per cent. 

It is contended that speed of modern war ope 
erations would put at a disadvantage any coun- 
try in which a vote must be recorded before steps 
are taken to protect the interests of the country 
at home or abroad. 

Defenders of the Ludlow amendment argue 
that its provisions would apply only to wars 
on foreign soil and not to defense of home terri- 
tory, and that it would be unlikely to hamper 
the Government in any crisis. 

Many editors argue that adoption of such an 
amendment would be practical notice to law- 
less nations that the United States is sure to 
be hampered in its military defense. 





Espionage in Industry 


tyre presented on the use of labor spies 
4 in industry in a report of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee, are accepted by 50 per cent 
of commenting newspapers as evidence of an ex- 
isting evil, but dismissed by an equal percente 
age as being much exaggerated. 

Accepting the report of the committee, many 
editors argue that while the alleged system has 
established itself in industry, its value is small. 
It is contended that such spies would be un- 
likely to make honest reports, and would thus 
defeat the purpose of their employ. 

Opposition comment finds injustice in the wide 
scope of the report, because it is believed that 
the committee attack is made to appear to re- 
flect upon a large group of employers, and thus 
may do a great deal of damage to employers who 
would not be inclined to engage in such espion- 
age. 
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The Labov Week: DISSENSION IN C. I. O. OVER PEACE FAILURE 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR OU. 8. PATENT OFFICE 
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Garment Workers’ criticism 
of peace parley’s failure. 
NLRB’s new election ruling. 





A 


SEQUEL to the breakdown in peace negotiations between the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. was the discussion in Washington 


labot circles of possible secession of the International Ladies’ Gar- 


ment Workers’ Union from the C. I. 


O. Brought into the open 


several months ago in a speech by William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., the report was revived after the Garment Workers’ 
Union organ, “Justice,” criticized the C. I. O. editorially for per- 


mitting peace negotiations to collapse. 
The Garment Workers’ Union, claiming 


275,000 members, is fifth 


largest of the C. I. O. unions and third largest of the original eight 
unions that formed the Committee for Industrial Organization in 


November, 1935. 


In commenting on the collapse of peace negotiations between the 
or— a 


rival factions, the union’s news- 
paper stated: 

“The concession of industrial 
unionism for the mass production 
industries and the tentative ac- 
ceptance of the proposal to curtail 
the-power of the executive council 
to suspend or expel affiliated unions 
between conventions appeared to 
have removed all basic barriers 
which stood in the way of discord. 


MAIN PROBLEMS “SOLVED” 

“The remaining problems, chiefly 
the question of readmission of the 
C. I. O. unions into the A. F. of L., 
to all practically minded people ap- 
peared only as matters involving 
technique and method rather than 
principle. Given the will and an 
unbiased handling, these problems, 
it seemed, could be settled by dili- 
gent application within a reason- 
able time. 

“Unfortunately, such a will to 
peace and determination to settle 
the tragic and costly controversy 
appear to have been lacking. The 
amazing thing, during the final 
stage of the now abandoned nego- 
tiations, was that the logical and 
workable solution to lay aside for 
the time being the question of the 
immediate readmission but to settle 
first, through subcommittees, all ju- 
risdictional conflicts and claims 
which involve the newly chartered 


unions of the C. I. O. with existing | 


A. F. of L. organizations, and then 
enter as an entire group, was com- 
pletely tossed out of the window. 


Such an approach, it seems to us, | 


could not have been stigmatized by 
any right-thinking person = as 
‘treason’ or ‘desertion’ by either 
side.” 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
Garment Workers’ Union, was one 
of the 10 C. I. O. representatives 
who attended the reconciliation 
conferences. 


FEAR “MILITANCY” 

Although firm supporters of the 
industrial form of union organiza- 
tion, the membership in the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union is said to feel 
that the C. I. O. tactics have been 
too militant and to fear that these 
tactics will arouse opposition to la- 
bor organization. 

In addition to disapproval of C. I. 
O. tactics, observers pointed to the 
long-standing rivalry between Mr. 
Dubinsky and Sidney Hillman, pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, as another 
cause for Mr. Dubinsky’s coolness 
toward C. I. O. leadership. A con- 
test between the Garment Workers 
and the Clothing Workers for the 
right to organize laundry and clean- 
ing and dyeing employes resulted 
recently in a defeat for Mr. Dubin- 
sky and a victory for Mr. Hillman. 

x * & 


When Employes Vote: 
New NLRB Rules 


POLICY-MAKING opinion was 
handed down by the National 
Labor Relations Board last week af- 
fecting the form in which elections 
for employe representation should 
be held and the interpretation that 
should be placed upon the results. 
The Board is empowered by law to 
conduct such elections, the holding 
of them ana the form which they 
take lying within its discretion. The 
most important factor in the in- 
terpretation of elections, the so- 
called majority rule, is part of the 
Wagner Act, which in this respect 
follows a rvling by the old Labor 
Board set up under the NRA. By 
this rule, the choice of the majority 
of employes is considered the bar- 
gaining agent for all employes. 
The first iniportant ruling on elec- 
tions made by the present Board 


was to the effect that those who do 


not vote are considered to consent 
in effect to the choice of the ma- 
jority of those who do vote. 


THREE CHOICES OFFERED 


Last week’s decision of the Board, 
which divided two to one, was made 
in the case of the Interlake Iron 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The Board held 
that where two unions competed 
for the bargaining agency, employes 
should be ailowed to vote for either 
of the two unions or for neither, 
thus giving three choices. In case 
a majority of the total vote is not 
cast for any one choice, the union 
polling the larger vote may then 


| 
| 





a run-off election in 
vote for the 


petition for 
which employes may 
union or against it. 
Board member, Edwin S. Smith, 
dissented, nolding that no run-off 
election was necessary. He agreed 
that employes should be permitted 
to vote for neither union, but as- 
serted that, unless a majority of the 
votes were cast “for neither,” then 
those voting “for neither’ should be 
disregarded in interpreting the re- 
sult, and that union should be certi- 
fied which recived a higher number 


| Of votes. 


i B, 
| But if unioa 


The point may be illustrated by an 
example based on 100 ballots cast, 
the choice being union A, union B 
and neither. 

If 51 ballots are cast for neither, 
no union would be certified. If 51 
votes are cast for union A or union 
such union would be the winner. 
A received 31 votes, 


| union B received 30 votes and 39 


—Wide World 
FIRST HAND ACCOUNT 
Requested by Chairman Byrnes, of 
the special Senate committee investi- 
gating unemployment and relief, to 
give his views on the “reported in- 
creasing unemployment in the auto- 
mobile industry”, President William 
S. Knudsen of General Motors will 
be one of the first witnesses to testify 
before the Committee, which gets into 
action this week. 
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A Correction 


N reporting the decision of the 

National Labor Relations Board 
regarding the Ford Motor Co. in 
the Dec. 27 issue of The United 
States News, this column stated 
that as part of the Board’s con- 
clusions, the Ford Brotherhood of 
America, Inc., had been disbanded 
on the order of the company’s per- 
sonnel director. 

The text of the Board’s decision 
stated: “By causing the Brother- 
hood to agree to disband, the em- 
ployer interfered with its internal 
organization.” 

William S. McDowell, attorney 
for the Brotherhood, in a letter to 
The United States News, writes: 

“The Ford Brotherhood of Amer- 
ica was never disbanded, nor was it 
ordered to be disbanded. The only 
evidence to support such a finding 
was a mere newspaper item which 
was subsequently denied as having 
been made by Mr. Bennet” (per- 
sonnel director of the company). 








ployes wished the craft unions in the 
various subdivisions of workers to 
represent them. 
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Strength of Unions: 


Some Contrasts with England 


NE of the most striking differ- 

ences between labor organiza- 
tion in the United States and in 
Great Britain is in the smaller pro- 
portion of the gainfully employed 
who, in the United States, are or- 
ganized into unions. 

A recent study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research esti- 
mates that, for each hundred per- 
sons gainfully occupied in the two 
countries in 1930, 22.4 were union 
members in Great Britain, while in 
the United States only 6.5 were af- 
filiated with unions, or less than 
one-third the number in Great 
Britain. 

Since 1930, union membership in 
both countries has increased, al- 
though the growth in America has 
been more rapid. The proportion of 
one to three in union strength, how- 
ever, is estimated to hold substan- 
tially at the present time. 

The study shows that the rise and 
fall in union membership has been 
roughly parallel in the two coun- 
tries since 1898, rising steadily until 
1920, then falling until 1933, after 
which time rapid increases took 
place. In the United States, the 
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MR. DUBINSKY REGRETS— 
David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, fifth largest C. I. O. affiliate, 
whose union went on record as being 
disappointed over the collapse of peace 

negotiations. 





peak attained in 1920 has been sur- 
passed by more than a million. In 
England, the 1920 peak has not since 
been equalled. 


In both countries the degree of 
unionization was found to have 
been concentrated in a compara- 
tively few industries. Five indus- 
tries in Great Britain accounted for 
76.1 per cent of all union members 
in 1935, while in the United States 
for that year, five industries ac- 
counted for 69.3 per cent of all 
members. 


CHIEF DIFFERENCES 

The principal differences lay in 
the fact that, for the United States, 
building trades appeared second on 
the list and, in Great Britain, did 
not appear at all among the five 
leading groups. On the other hand, 
metals, machinery and_ vehicles 
stood fourth in the British list and 
did not appear among the first five 
in America. 

While complete figures were not 
available for showing the corre- 
sponding picture for 1937, the study 
called attention to a radical shift in 
union strength in the United States 
as between 1935 and 1937. The 
group described as metals, machin- 
ery and vehicles, which had not ap- 
peared at all in the first five in 1935, 
headed the list in 1937. This result 
reflected events of 1937 in the steel, 
automobile and electrical equip- 


ment companies. No comparable 
shift occurred in union strength in 
Great Britain as between the two 
years. 
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ballots were cast for neither, no one 
choice commanding 51 votes, the 
Board would then order a run-off 


election with the choice presented | 


of union A o: no union. Under the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Smith, 
union A would be certified without 
a run-off election. 

The unions in the case were the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee (CIO) which asked originally 
for the election, and the Employes 
Association of Interlake Iron Cor- 
poration, a body which had been a 


| company urion but was later re- 


organized as an A. F. of L. local. 

An election was ordered by the 
Board, but both unions protested the 
form of the ballot, which allowed 
employes to vote for neither union. 
In the case the Board did not strike 
out the “for neither” as requested, 
the C. I. O. union asked that the 
election should not take place. The 
other union did not withdraw its re- 
quest for an election. 


C. I. O. REQUEST REJECTED 


The Board refused the request for 
striking out “for neither” on the bal- | 


lot, saying: 

“If the opportunity of voting 
against the organizations named on 
the ballot were denied, a. majority 
might be forced against its will to 


accept representation by one or the | 


other of the nominees. The policy 
adopted by the Board is designed 
merely to make sure that the votes 
recorded for a particular repre- 
sentative express a free choice 


rather than a choice in default of | 


the possibility of expressing disap- 
proval of both or all proposed rep- 
resentatives.” 

The Board further denied the pe- 
tition of the C. I. O. union to va- 
cate the direction for election since 
the other union, although not the 
original petitioner, continued to urge 
that the election be held. 

This refusal contrasts with an 
earlier order in the case of General 
Steel Castings Corp., where the same 
C. I. O. union, after asking for an 
election in competition with various 


craft unions and then seeking to | 


withdraw, was permitted to do so. 
The election was confined to the 
question whether or not the em- 
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+ “IT IS HAPPENING HERE”: ECONOMIC FREEDOM OR FASCISM: 


T is said of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, that he sel 
dom makes an important address without first discussing it with 


the White House. 


That fact, coupled with the point of view ex- 


pressed by the Cabinet member, adds to the significance of what 


would be a significant expression in any event. 


Mr. Ickes tells of 


what he thinks will be the coming battle between Government and 
the nation’s dominant families of wealth. The address, bearing the 
title, “It is Happening Here,” and which follows in full text, was 
made over the NBC network on Dec. 30. 


MERICA is in travail. A 
fA America is developing in the 
womb of time. 


” 


What kind of a new America will 
it be? 
Will it be an America which has 


learned how te fit an economic sys- 
tem of private enterprise to the tra- 
ditions of our democracy? 

Will it be an America which will 
attain economic freedom for the av- 
erage man so that the political free- 
dom of the Bill of Rights will be- 
come a reality and reach out in 
spirit to meet new conditions in the 
modern world? 

Or will it be another kind of Amer- 
ica—an America in which a system 
of free enterprise has failed so badly 
as a method of distributing goods 
that a disgusted people will wel- 
come as a substitute one of the new 
fashioned “disciplined” economies in 
which political liberty is regarded 
as a disruption of discipline and an 
intolerable luxury—an America in 
which the unsatisfied mass will yield 
democracy to a dictatorship either 
of the Right or the Left “in ex- 
change for the illusion of a living?” 

We see clearly that no foreign 
nation today is the same nation that 
it was a century ~u.ck; that many 
of the great nations today are per- 
ceptibly different in character than 
they were only ten or fifteen years 
back. We say that Germany isn’t 
Germany any more; Italy isn’t Italy 
any more; England isn’t England 
any more. 

Should we be getting ready to say 
“America isn’t America any more?” 

Because we have shifted no bound- 
aries in 40 years, because we have 
fought no wer in 20 years, because 
we have lived with the same words 
in the Constitution for 150 years, we 
are unaware of forces that are 
changing us. 


Sees a Struggle for Control 
Between the Many and the Few 


But underneath the unchanging 
words of the Constitution, under- 
neath the unchanging appearance of 
our public institutions there is hap- 
pening here, as truly as in Europe 
and Asia, a struggle for power, for 
the control of lives, labor and pos- 
sessions of whole peoples—a struggle 
between the many and the few, a 
struggle between those who would 
live and let live and those who want 







the thrill of the power of ruling 
others 

Here in America it is the old strug- 
gle betv 1e power of money and 
the pow f the democratic tinct 
In the last few months this irrecon- 


cilable conflict, long growing in our 
history, has come into the open as 
never before, has taken on a form 
and an intensity which makes it 
clear that it must be fought through 
to a finish—until plutocracy or 
democracy—until America’s 60 fam- 
ilies or America’s 120 million people 
—win. 
Economic 
does not re 
ple as it must 


ower in country 
in the mass of the peo- 
if a democracy is to 


this 











dure. Wealth is not equitably dis- 
tributed nor do its owners in the 
main even manage and control it. 


On the contrary, wealth has become 
so great and so concentrated that, 
as a matter of fact, it controls those 


who possess it. 


About one-half of the wealth of 
this country is in corporate form, 
and over one-half of it under the 


domination of 200 corporations, 
which in turn are cont 1 by what 
Ferdinand Lundberg in his recent 
book referred to as “America’s Sixty 
Families.” 





“America’s Sixty Families” 
Power Ascribed to Them 


Eight years ago America’s 60 
families had held in their hands, 
since the close of the World War, 


complete domination over the eco- 
nomic and political life of this coun- 








try. They had lulled the American 
people into the conviction that if the 
people would grant conditions in 
which these 60 families would have 
confidence that they could do as 
hey pleased; the 60 families would 
put capital to work; enterprise 
would boom, wages would rise 





stocks would soar and there would 
be two cars in every garage. 

The people gave the 60 families 
this confidence; gave the 60 fami- 
lies this trust in their benevolent 
despotism; in short, gave the 60 
families then what they ask for to- 
day—and what happened? Out of 
their divinely claimed genius as 
the 


managers of private enterprise, 
60 famil d the Amer- 
ican people into the worst peace- 


+ 


time catastrophe ever known. 


Then the disillusioned people 
changed the Government. 
The new Government bailed the 


60 families out of the consequences 
of their own mesmeric miscalcula- 
tions and their unintelligent lead- 
ership of the system of private en- 
which they had pre- 
master managers. 


terprise of 
tended to be 
It preserved the corporate struc- 
tures in which their capital was in- 
vested from going through the 
wringer of bankruptcy and _ reor- 
ganization and stock assessment. 
As an inevitable by-product of pre- 
serving the capital structure from 
going through the wringer to 
squeeze out water, it preserved the 
management structure from going 
through the wringer to squeeze out 
incompetence and big salaries. 


Recites Government Efforts 
To Restore a Proper Balance 


Then Government sought to modi- 
fy the way ir which the business of 
the nation was done so that busi- 
ness confidence would be based 
upon the weli-being and purchasing 
power of 120 million people at the 
bottom, standing on their own feet 
rather than upon the license of the 
60 families at the top and upon their 
promises, in return for that license, 
to permit the gravy of their benevo- 
lence to trickle down upon the ex- 
ploited millions at the bottom. 


Government did get the economic 
system back on its feet; did succeed 
in doing a job where the 60 families 
had failed. 

Government had the system back 
on its feet so well at the time of the 
elections of 1936 that, as the Presi- 
dent said in his Chicago speech, the 
patients—over their panic and rais- 
ing their salaries—felt strong enough 
to throw their crutches at the doc- 
tor. 

And last spring Government had 
the business of the country turning 
over so well that it thought it could 
safely heed the pleas of private en- 
terprise to Government to abandon 
the economic initiative. 

Pursuant to these pleas Govern- 
ment cut down public expenditures 
to keep up purchasing power in or- 
der to meet the insistence of private 
enterprise that business confidence 
would be greater if Government 
would take steps to balance the bud- 
get—assuaged the fears of the head 
of the biggest bank in the United 
States about runaway inflation—and 
turned over to the managers of pri- 
vate enterprise the responsibility 
they had said that they were eager 
and willing to assume. 


Monopoly Prices and 
Their Effect on Recovery 


And what happened? 

Two things. First, the 60 families 
that were master-minding private 
enterprise, proved to have learned 
nothing, nor forgotten nothing, since 
1929 about the management of 
business under modern conditions. 
They made the same mistakes they 
had made before 1929. They ran 
the stock market up and helped it 
get started down. They did little or 
nothing to increase the purchasing 
power of labor to make up for the 
Government withdrawals and then 
ran prices to the sky so that the 
consumer refused to spend what 
they had graciously let him earn. 

Mr. Robert Jackson, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, 
showed a _ relationship between 
monopoly prices and recovery last 
Sunday (Dec. 26) which has not yet 
been answered. And the very fury 
of the denunciation of him shows 
how successfully he struck home. 

Second, the 60 families, unwilling 
to learn to do business upon the 
democratic terms of 1937, began to 
make demands and threats. 

To Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
overwhelming millions who have 
three times approved his policy, they 
have made a threat like that which 
Nicholas Biddle of the Bank of the 
United States 100 years ago made 
to Andrew Jackson—a threat that 
they will refuse to do business at 
all the President and the 
Congress and the people will repeal 
all that we have gained in the last 
five years and regrant them the 
Suicidal license they had enjoyed in 
1929 


Alleged Threats Said To 
Be Made by Capital 


To the 120 million people of ‘he 
United States they have made the 
threat that the professional opera- 
tors of the American economic sys- 


unless 
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of the capital funds of the United 
States—(carital to which every 
American man and woman over 
four generations has contributed 
sweat and blood)—will refuse to 
operate that economic system, will 
refuse to let that capital be em- 
ployed—unless they are once more 
given full power to wreck American 
democracy in their own sweet way. 

To the 120 million people of the 
United States, they have made the 
threat that unless they are free to 
speculate free of regulations to pro- 
tect the people’s money; unless they 
are free to accumulate through legal 
tricks by means of corporations 
without paying their share of taxes; 
unless they are free to dominate the 
rest of us without restrictions on 
their financial or economic power; 
unless they are once more free to 
do all these things, then the United 
tates is to have its first general 
sit-down strike—not of labor—not 


of the American people—-but of the 
60 families and of the capital cre- 
ated by the whole American people 





tem, and the professional managers 


come to a head now. There are 
who say that the fight cannot be 
won. They despair that the Govern- 
ment cannot break or control the 
concentrations of private economic 
power. According to them, the New 
Deal middle-of-the-road policy to 
preserve a democratic system of free 
individual enterprise is destined to 
fail. They say that economic power 
and political power cannot be sep- 
arated. If economic power won't 
play the game, cannot be made to 
submit to democratically devised 
laws unless those laws are agreeable 
to it, then political power inevitably 
must be yielded to those who have 
economic power. Monopolistic busi- 


politicians to run the obvious ma- 
chinery of elections, but Big Business 
will insist on controlling the real ex- 
ercise the powers of Government. 
Fascism and Communism 
Versus Individual Enterprise 


But I am sure that the fight can 
be won. I am unwilling to choose 
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of which the 60 families have ob- 4 between fascism and communism 


tained control. 

If the American people call this 
bluff, then the America that is to 
be will be a democratic America, a 
free America. 

If the American people yield to 
this bluff, then the America that is 
to be will be a Big Business Fascist 
America—an enslaved America. 

The future of America depends 
upon whether Big Business can— 
now, within the coming session of 
Congress—be compelled to conform 
to our laws, be compelled to accept 
the will of the majority, be com- 
pelled to cooperate with the rest of 
us in trying to make democracy 
work. 


Words of Webster and 
Of Jefferson Recalled 


Daniel Webster, a conservative of 
his day, in a memorable speech de- 
livered at the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of the 
grims, ascribed the unique growth 
and survival of democratic in- 
stitutions in this country to the 
fact that wealth was equitably dis- 
tributed; that everyone had a real 
and not an illusory chance to ac- 
quire an economic stake in the wel- 
fare of the country and that, in con- 
sequence, a democracy involved no 
irreconcilable conflicts because both 
economic power and political power 


existed in the great mass of the 
people. 
This country was envisaged by 


Thomas Jefferson and the political 
philosophers of his time as one of 
economically free and contented 
property owners. And _s property 
meant real property—a man’s home 
or farm or plantation. 

It was unbelievable that in Amer- 
ica there would ever develop a small 
group of very rich men who would 
seek to dominate millions of their 
fellows. It was inconceivable that 
legal entities called corporations 
would grow into Frankensteins that 
threatened to destroy liberty itself. 

Since the earliest days of the re- 
public the average American nas 
feared—and has been taught to fear 
—the concentration of private eco- 
nomic power. He has always been 
suspicious of the dominating influ- 
ence of large corporate enterprises, 
and not without reason. It has been 
a hard fight to preserve a free de- 
mocracy and a system of free indi- 


vidual enterprise against the in- 
roads of concentrated economic 
power. 


It is the same old fight which has 
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landing of the Pil-| 


because I believe that each of them 
is equally incompatible with democ- 
racy and with free individual enter- 
prise. 

I am unwilling to see either de- 
mocracy or free individual enter- 
prise abandoned. In the past we 
have successfully fought te preserve 
our democracy and our system of 
free individual enterprise from the 
increasing mroads of corporate priv- 
ilege. Despite the growing concen- 
tration of economic power and its 
greater bolduess in resisting the will 
of the people as expressed with in- 
creasing clarity at three successive 
elections, I am unwilling to believe 
that private economic power will 
succeed in again securing mastery 
of the Government of these United 
States. 

And I am convinced that the fight 
can be won if the American people 
understand that the present strug- 
gle is not between the New Deal 
and the average enlightened busi- 
ness man but between the New Deal 
and the Bourbons of the 60 families 
who have brought the rest of the 
business men of the United States 
under the terror of their domination. 


“Big Business” Likened 
To Feudal Aristocracy 


Those who try to make it appear 
that President Roosevelt is fighting 
business use the word “business” 
with a special meaning. When they 
speak of “business men” they refer 
to a small group of Big Business mo- 
nopolists. These are the people 
whose power President Roosevelt 
challenged during his first Admin- 
istration and whose power he is de- 
termined, on behalf of the whole 
American pecple, to master during 
his second Administration. 

But Big Business must be con- 
trolled if our democracy is to sur- 
vive. Our Government knows no 
privileged class and intends to ac- 
knowledge none. Concentrated 
wealth and power in the hands of a 
few is just as dangerous today as it 
has been in times past when the 
people fougnt power and wealth in 
order to pr2serve their own human 
rights. When President Roosevelt, 
in one of his speeches, referred to 
the “economic royalists” of America 
he coined a phrase than which none 
could be mere apt. 

In other nations and at other 
times the people have been forced to 
carry upon their straining backs a 
feudal aristocracy that strutted the 
boards as knights and barons and 


ome @ earls. 
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wé have permitted the development 
of an even more oppressive system of 
moneyed aristocrats, of corporate 
earls, of ducal economic-overlords. 

The moneyed aristocracy of Amer- 
ica constitutes an even greater men- 
ace to our institutions than would 
a titled class with vintaged handles 
to their names. 

It is intolerable that the degree of 
our democracy should have to de- 
pend upon the degree of self-re- 
straint exercised by a handful of 
men whose corporate tentacles reach 
their strangling length into every 
nook and cranny of the land. 

To illustrate what I have said 
about corporate control of America’s 
wealth, let me recall an incident 
that happened only a few years ago. 
The Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana was known as a Rockefeller 
company. The largest individual 
stockholder was John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The president of this corporation 
had become involved in the Teapot 
Dome __ scandal. Mr. Rockefeller 
oroperly decided that there should 
be a change in management. At his 
own expense, he put on an aggres- 
sive, nation-wide campaign for 
proxies, but despite all of his efforts 
he barely managed to secure the 
requisite number of proxies to win 
his fight 

If it takes all the power and 
money of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
one of the richest men in the world, 
to carry a stockholders’ meeting in a 
Rockefeller corporation, how much 
influence can an ordinary stock- 
holder be expected to exercise in a 
company in which he has a small in- 
terest? Stockholders of a large cor- 
poration, like the subjects of a fas- 
cist state, have only the right to 
vote “Yes”. 


“Economic Autocracies 
Stronger Than Government” 


The fact is that under a demo- 
cratic form of government we have 
fostered and permitted to grow up 
economic autocracies which are 
stronger than Government. Here we 
find one of the strangest anomalies 
in all history—America, democratic 
in form, but autocratic in substance; 
America, the land of majority rule, 
but controlled, at least until 1933, 
by monopolies that in their turn 
are controlled by a negligible num- 
ber of their stockholders. 

Practically all of our greatest his- 
torical figures are famous because of 
their persistent and courageous fight 
to prevent and control the over- 
concentration of wealth and power 
in a few hands. Thomas Jefferson, 
our first great .cader in this fight, 
knew what it was to be cursed as a 
Jacobin and a destroyer of the Con- 
stitution by the wealthy tycoons of 
his time. 

Andrew Jackson in his determina- 
tion to curb the power of the Bank 
of the United States felt the fury of 
the Wall Street of his day. He, too, 
was denounced as a dictator, as a 
wrecker of our institutions, in lan- 
guage even more vitriolic than the 
condemnations which are now being 
hurled by some of our financial earls 
at Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The great and liberal Lincoln not 
only had to fight the War between 
the States, he had to strive against 
the private profiteering which was 
the foundation of many ot the fam- 
ily fortunes which now demand the 
right to rule over the lives and des- 
tinies of the American people. 

Newspapers published during the 
presidency of Theodore Roosevelt 
were similar, not only in tone, but in 
verbiage to some of the press of to- 
day. The first Roosevelt was con- 
stantly attempting to bring the great 
corporations into line. It was he who 
denounced certain big business men 
of his day as “malefactors of great 
wealth.” 

Woodrow Wilson carried on the 
cause when he brought about the 
establishment of the Federal Trade 
Commission as an attempt to imple- 
ment the anti-trust laws. He also 
established the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in an effort to free business 
from the control of private bank- 
ing interests. 


Decries Attack Upon 
The Roosevelt Policies 


All of the great Presidents that I 
have referred to were denounced as 
demagogues, just as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been attacked in his 
turn for following in their footsteps. 
None of them was particularly popu- 
lar at the best gentlemen’s clubs or 
at the best ladies’ tea parties. As 
a matter of fact, neither Lincoln nor 
Jackson was considered by the cul- 
tured classes to be a gentleman, 
while Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and now also 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have been re- 
garded as traitors to their own class. 

Some days ago one of the du 
Ponts demanded that Government 
stop changing the rules of the busi- 
ness game, i. e., that there be no 
more laws affecting business. But 


We find that here in America + this cannot 


be done 
makes up its mind 
make new laws con- 


ence 
that it will not 
stantly necessary by evading or dis- 
Big Business can- 
Government as one 
sovereign power with another. Big 
Business in America must learn to 
get along with public opinion as 
business has learned in England. 
In this country, what happens? 
Business tycocns, unable or unwilling 
to see beyond the ends of their 
overdue statute 


rprise first 


obeying old ones 


not treat with 


noses, fight a2 long 
furiously in Congress and in the 
State legislatures in the hope of 


beating it or at least of riddling it 
with loopholes or loading it with 
riders to make it confused or un-’ 
workable. 

If the Act passes they hire law- 
yers to find ways around it, to cre- 
ate delays with questions of consti- 
tutionality, to embarrass the admin- 
istrative machinery. With the help 
of their lawyers they live in a state 
of confusion with the law for sev- 
eral while the problem is 
growing beyond the capacity of the 
law in the first form to meet it. 

The inevitable result is another 
law in a few more years which has 
to go even further than the first one 
to meet the problem that has been 
aggravated by delay. 


The Present Labor Troubles 
And the Alleged Causes 


Mr. du Pont names labor trouble 
as one of the most important dif- 
ficulties of private enterprise to- 
day. Does Mr. du Pont stop to con- 
sider how much of our labor trou- 
bles is with us simply because too 
much of private enterprise has taken 
an attitude of obstruction, evasion 
and avoidance toward all labor laws, 
whether of twenty years ago, three 
years ago, or of today, and pre- 
vented the labor problem from being 
worked out by law? 

Is private enterprise so politically 
blind as not to see that so long as it 
fights and emasculates the present 
laws relating to labor, refusing to 
adjust itself to the great tide of pub- 
lic opinion which those laws repre- 
sent, the result will be only more 
Stringent laws? 

Mr. du Pont might profitably read 
a recent report of the Civil Liberties 
Investigating Committee of the 
United States Senate showing how 
many of our business enterprises 
have infested their plants with spies. 

Or Mr. du Pont might read the re- 
cent report of the National Labor 
Relations Board, a body duly consti- 
tuted by law under our democratic 
processes, which charges Henry Ford, 
the beneficiznt, with what amounts 
to a refusal to comply with a duly 
enacted statute of the United States. 

According to the findings of the 
Board, Mr. Ford has run the gamut 
from secret obstruction to open de- 
fiance in his contemptuous disregard 
of a mandate from the people 
through their duly elected represent- 
atives. If he has thus defied con- 
Stituted authority Mr. Ford is not 
entitled to the respect of the decent, 
law-abiding citizens of America, 


years, 


Demands “Big Business” 
Put Its Own House in Order 


Big Business might wisely put its 
own house in order by correcting 
the high-handed practices, or by 
purging itself, of its Fords, its Gird- 
lers and its Rands before it presumes 
to tell the people what they should 
or should not do about troubles 
caused by labor laws. Big Business 
should wash in strong disinfectants 
so that it can come into the court 
of public opinion with clean hands. 

Big Business complains today of 
all the laws regulating the capital 
markets, of all the laws’ relating to 
great public utility companies, of all 
the laws regulating banking, of all 
the laws relating to discrimination 
between big purchasers and littie 
purchasers, of all the laws trying 
to force the distribution of corpo- 
ration surpluses so that free capital 


for new enterprises may be left free | 


in the hands of the stockholders of 
old enterprises rather than be locked 
up in the treasuries of those old en- 
terprises where they can be used 
only for self-expansion. 

Fundamentally, every one of these 
laws is an expression of the most 
basic political instincts of the Amer- 
ican people. They spell fear of con- 
centrated economic power in the 
hands of a few and a determination 
to break up, through government 
and law, the instruments by which 
this concentration is effected. Every 
law of this kind on the statute 
books has a tong history. Every one 
has had a prototype which business 
refused to obey, thus making the 
new law necessary. 


Method Proposed to Limit 
“Regulatory Laws” 


If big private enterprise in Amer- 
ica would do business in a way that 
the American people do not fear, 
there would be fewer laws regulating 


until private + 





? 


+. 


in this country and fewer 
ts of business against Gove 
ernment or of Government against 
business. But with the present ate 
titude of Big Business toward the 
effort of the American people to pro- 
tect themselves against bigger busi- 
ness, the only hope for a cessation 
of new rules for the game is for Big 
Business to adapt itself to and ace 
cept the present rules of the game. 

The private business man who 
seeks to do business for a profit 
commensurate with the risks he 
takes and with the effort he puts in- 
to the business, will never have any 
trouble with the Government of the 
United States because this kind of 
business man is part and parcel of 
the great mass of people of the 
United States who control Govern- 
ment. 

There need even be no difficulty 
between Government and Big Busi- 
ness if those who now feel them- 
selves burdened with the restrictions 
of Government will put democratic 
limits to their ambitions for private 
power and be willing to be one of 
us instead of us. 


business 
complain 


“Business, Like Government, 
Should Be Democratic” 


In other words, what democratic 
Government requires of business to- 
day is that business, like Govern- 
ment, be democratic. To speak 
bluntly and realistically, the first 
requirement for a better understand- 
ing between business and Govern- 
ment is for Big Business to call off 
its lobbyists, call off its newspapers 
and commentators, call off its law- 
yers—smart enough to keep Govern- 
ment in trouble but not wise enough 
to get business out of trouble—and 
play ball with the American people 
under rules that appeal to our fun- 
damental instincts. 

The problems of private enterprise 
in a democracy today cannot be set- 
tled by the scheming of lawyers 
overtrading their deals for the sake 
of immediate fees, nor by drives 
through certain kept newspapers 
and kepl commentators and every 
other method of noise-making to 
blame on this or that law the re- 
sults of a fundamental unwilling- 
ness of certain outmoded leaders of 
private enterprise to play the demo- 
cratic game. 


Points to Conditions Abroad 
As a Warning to Capitalism 


If Big Business temporarily suc- 
ceeds in this way not only does 
democracy lose, business loses 
too. For if the new America is a 
democratic America the people once 
mulcted will return to the attack 
with redoubled fury. 

And if the new America starts out 
as Big Business Fascism it will end 
as do all Fascist regimes—with Herr 
Goering’s Four Year Plans and Sig- 
nor Mussolini’s capital levies. The 
insurrecto Lords of American Big 
Business, as human beings, as busi- 
ness men, and as owners of capital, 
will sooner or later learn that they 
are far safer with the democratic 
aspirations of Lincoln’s common 
people than with the methods of the 
War Lords across the waters. 

They have enly to look abroad to 
discover that while in its theory 
fascism is “controlled capitalism,” 
before long there is always someone 
ready and able to seize control of 
“controlled capitalism.” 

But the American people, if they 
are wise, and if they see their prob- 
lem in time, will never permit the 
Lords of Big Business the oppor- 
tunity to make a mistaken choice. 
The new America must be a land of 
free business, not of ruthless Big 
Business—a land of free men, not of 
economic slaves. 
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+ The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Baldwin 


Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Through Its 
President, George H. Houston, 


answers: 

NE of the greatest potential 

sources of demand for goods is 
to be found at the present time in 
the equipment of our railroads. On 
the Class I railroads, at the begin- 
ning of this year, more than 64 per 
cent of all locomotives; more than 
43 per cent of all freight train cars, 
and more than 44 per cent of all 
passenger train cars were more than 
20 years old. In the interest of 
operating efficiency this old equip- 
ment should be replaced with mod- 
ern units as rapidly as possible 

In the case of railroad motive 
power, at least 1,200 new locomotives 
must be provided each year if the 
existing obsolescence is not to be 
increased; this makes no provision 
for reducing the excessive obsoles- 
cence. If new locomotives were to 
be added to the inventory at this 
rate during the next five years the 
resulting 6,000 new _ locuotives 
would cost about $750,000,000, and 
their construction would provide ap- 
proximately 550,000,000 man hours 
of employment. 

In other words, the filling of only 
the minimum locomotive needs of 
our railroads during the ensuing five 
years should provide full time di- 
rect employment for about 50,000 
men, with much additional indirect 
employment growing out of such 
business. 

This is one of the many good 
reasons why the existing disparity 
between railroad operating costs and 
freight and passenger rates should 
be corrected by a general increase. 
Railroads cannot make extensive 
purchases without credit and can- 
not have credit without earning 
power. Hence, an early and favor- 
able action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the pending 
rate increase asked by the railroads 
would be a most constructive step 
toward permanent recovery. 


Owensboro Ditcher 
and Grader Company 


Of Owensboro, Ky., through its 
President, W. A. Steele, 


answers: 

YURRENDER of the steel industry 
S to the demands 0 militant 
labor leaders was most urfortunate 
for business. The result being a big 
advance in the price of steei which 
has passed on to all users of steel in 
manufacture and eventually handed 
on to the consumer inciuding the 
farmer, just at the time when the 
prices of his products were ceclining. 
The outcome is that the farmer has 
virtually stopped buying. 

To insure profits, sales 
just as necessary to the steel in- 
dustry as to all other lines. If the 
price of steel could be restored to 
what it was before the advances, the 
farm equipment manufacturers and 
all others using steel in the manu- 
facture of articles for the farm could 
likewise reduce their prices and se- 
cure greater sales volume _ Steel, a 
basic industry, has it in its power to 
aid either in speeding up or holding 
back recovery. Will it prove its lead- 
ership? 

I recently made a trip among the 
trade and in my contacts with im- 
plement dealers and farmers en- 
countered the same general opinion, 
namely, that the prices of the ar- 
ticles the farmers have to buy have 
advanced while the prices of farm 
products have declined, and until 
this difference in price level is more 
equalized the farmers cannot resume 
buying to any great exten: 

There is still a shortage of farm 
implements, tractors and _ other 
items the farmers use and need 
which before the present business 
recession set in they were buying 
quite freely. 

Take our 
ample: now, that 
coming more. soil conservation 
minded, practically every farmer 
realizes his need for this implement 
to take care of his farm terracing, 
ditching and dirt moving work. No 
matter how much he may want a 
tool of this kind, under existing con- 
ditions, he will be disposed to put 
off buying. It does not require any 
great stretch of the imagination 
to recognize that it wouid be an aid 
to industry if every farmer’s wants 
for this one implement alone could 
be supplied. This could be repeated 
many times over and on a much 
larger scale in the line of regular 
farm equipment end tractors, into 
the manufacture of which enter such 
items as steel, iron, castings, forg- 
ings, bolts and nuts, iumber paints 
and varnishes, Jabor, etc. 

Another opinion generally ex- 
pressed is that one of the greatest 


the 
Uné 


volume is 


own product, for ex- 


farmers are be- 
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incentives to business to go ahead 
would be a complete revision of the 
federal undistributed profits and 
capital gains taxes, thus lightening 
the tax burdens of both business and 
industry considerably and providing 
reserves for lean years to keep as 
many employes on the pay rolls as 
possible 


Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


Chicago, Through Its President, 
Robert H. Morse, 
answers: 


MHERE is an obsolescence and ac- 
tual shortage of industrial plant 


equipment on pumps, electric motors, 


combustion engines and 
which, if translated into 
buying, would provide an important 
stimulus general business. If 
other types of mechanical equipment 
present a similar picture, the dur- 
able goods industry could be the 
leading factor in “bringing business 
back.’ 

During 
1931 to 


internal 


scales 


to 


the depression years of 
1935, inclusive, pump pro- 
duction at factory values was suf- 
ficiently below the average of the 
preceding 12 years to provide a 
shortage of $133,000,000. Adding to 
this figure a conservative obsoles- 
cence estimate on the pumps pro- 
duced since 1919 of $382,500,000 we 
have a total of $515,500,000 on pump- 
ing equipment needed. 

Of electric motors, by the same 
computation, there is a_ backlog 
shortage of $134.000,000 and an ob- 
solescence of another $308,000,000, 
totaling $442,000,000. 

On internal combustion engines, 
exclusive of automotive, there is a 
total of $721,000,000 in shortage and 
»bsolescence 

Scales and balances needed or 
those that should be replaced 
amount to a factory value of $99,- 
000,000. 

Thus there exists an obsolescence 
and shortage of $1,777,500,000 on 
these four items of _ industrial 
equipment alone. If American fac- 
tories should produce this amount 
of goods, approximately 20 per cent 
would go to labor, 40 per cent to raw 
materials, fuel, power, etc., 10 per 
cent to salaried employes, and 30 
per cent to fixed costs, taxes, etc. 

American industry has always 
quickly replaced obsolete machinery. 
It would do it now if the executives 
of industry were permitted to see 
the business future a little further 
in advance, and if artificial causes 
of uncertainty were dispelled. 


Standard Conveyor 


Company 
North St. Paul, Minn., Through its 
President, H. L. Donahower, 


answers: 

URING the ummer of 1935 the 

shortage of durable goods was 
estimated in billions of dollars. The 
shortage in that part of the dur- 
able goods market the conveyor in- 
dustry serves shou’? run into hun- 
dreds of millions. This great defi- 
cit is far from satisfied. 

Approximately 70 per cent of this 
Shortage would go for labor and 
material and naturally would be a 
stimulus to industries furnishing 
the raw or finished products. Some- 
thing must be done to release this 
pent-up demand. 

An assurance of the repeal of the 
undivided surplus tax law would 
operate as a wonderful stimulus to 
the sale of durable goods. Many in- 
dustries would be in the market to- 
morrow if they could be assured of 
the repeal of the undivided surplus 
tax so that purchases could be at 
least partially financed out of 
profits. 

An immediate reduction of unem- 
ployment would result in industries 
supplying this type of equipment 





NCREASING unemployment, emphasizing the deepening re- 
cession in business, evokes general speculation as to where 


the remedy lies. 


est impetus to reverse this downward trend? 


What field of industry can provide the strong- 


That is the Ques- 


tion of the Week. To secure a nation-wide appraisal The United 
States News asked industrial leaders for their opinion, par- 
ticularly in reply to these questions: 


What shortages are there in the industrial markets 
you serve, the filling of which would aid busi- 


ness revival? 


If such shortages were filled, could you indicate 


approximately the 


proportion of money 


that 


would go to labor and to materials? 


What industrial stimulus would result in industries 
from which you buy raw or finished materials? 


Answers to this questionnaire from various industrial execu- 


tives are presented herewith. 


and, in this connection, the people 
who worry most about labor saving 
machinery overlook the point that 
it is not labor saving but labor 
shifting. The installation of con- 
veyors or an automatic machine 
gives employment back in the man- 
ufacturers’ plant to a good many 
highly skilled men. 

Modern machinery makes em- 
ployment by bringing manutactured 
goods down to a price within the 
reach of the buying public. 

The theorist who falsely assumes 
that labor saving machinery de- 
creases employment is 100 per cent 
wrong, It may briefly dislocate a 
few jobs, but because it permits the 
manufacturer to give a better pro- 
duct for the same or lower price, it 
increases consumption of goods and 
quickly increases employment all 
along the line. 

Yankee ingenuity is constantly 
inventing and bringing out new pro- 
ducts which create new indusiries 
which provide new jobs and under 
these conditions machinery plays a 
very important role in providing 
more jobs for more people. Think 
of the scientist who discovered rayon, 
a new industry which created thou- 
sands of new jobs right out of thin 
air. The same is true of the auto- 
mobile but to a much greater ex- 
tent The automoblie replaced 
another industry but in making that 
replacement it made new jobs for 
over three times as many people. 

Making more and better goods 
less expensively is the sure way to 
increase purchasing power. The 


manufacturer must make a product 
so good that people want it and so 
economically that people can afford 
to buy it and to this end machinery 
plays a very important part. 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., 


Of Woonsocket, R. |. through its 
President, Frederick §. Blackall, Jr. 


answers: 


je it is considered that ihe 
purchase of machine tools, spe- 
cial machinery, and special tooling 
for new production dried up almos: 
altogether from 1931 to 1934 inclu- 
Sive, and was relatively light both 
in 1930 and in 1935, it is impossible 
to believe that the active purchas- 
ing of capita! goods which has taken 
place during the past two years can 
have resulted in a sudden satiation 
of the demand. 

A far-reaching survey of the na- 
tion’s equipment resources made by 
American Machinist reveals that 
over 50 per cent of the machinery 
used by industry today is obsolete; 
and while machinery and equipment 
purchases reached an all-time high 
for a short period early this year, 
a great gap still exists in the in- 
dustrial equipment market, the fill- 
ing of which would be a potent aid 
to business revival. 

It is hard to doubt, if the long 
term business curve is carefully 
studied, that the only obstacle to the 


HOW CAN "HEAVY" INDUSTRIES 
GIVE IMPETUS TO RECOVERY? 
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this 


business 


filling of 
loss of 


gap is a temporary 
confidence The 
curve has never turned downward 
in a general reversal of trend fol- 
lowing a serious depression until it 
has advanced above the normal base 
line, which slants slightly upward 
as the years pass to keep pace with 
the growth of population. Currently, 
business indices are well below this 
line, and the curve has never risen 
above it since 1929, despite eighteen 
months of considerable business ac- 
tivity. Last year the base line was 
almost but not quite reached 

There appears to be statistical evi- 
dence of an incontrovertible nature 
that we are still in for two or three 
years of fairly good business; and if 
that is the case, there is sound basis 
for industrial concerns to proceed 
with their equipment programs dur- 
ing the months just ahead. Indeed 
if they do not, they run a real risk 
of being caught napping in the re- 
vival which should inevitably fol- 
low the chnical reaction of the 
present time. 

Periods of prosperity are essenti- 
ally differentiated from depressions 
by the relative activity of durable 
goods purchases. Such purchases 
are particularly effective in contrib- 
uting to revival, since the manu- 
facture of durable goods involves in 
general a far larger proportion of 
labor than is the case with con- 
sumers’ goods. Labor cost repre- 
sents probably 85 per cent of the to- 
tal cost of industrial machinery, 
machine ‘tools, and special machin- 
ery. Tooling programs, which run 


— 


+ into many million dollars annually, 
involve an even larger percentage 
of labor, running frequently as high 
as 95 to 98 per cent. The effective 
stimulus which purchases of this 
sort provide in putting men to work 
will be immediately obvious 
A sound and effective program 

for industrial revival should be the 
adoption of a policy of full speed 
ahead on the part of the boards of 
directors and industrial executives 
who are facing the question of ap- 
propriations for new equipment as 
the new year approaches. Such a 
program would not only aid in cor- 
recting the present technical reversal 
in the upward trend, but would 
place forward looking corcerns in 
a position to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which 
are bound to be presented to them 
in the two or three years of further 
revival which appear to be very defi- 
nitely in store for us. 


The Bullard Company 


Of Bridgeport, Conn., through 
Its President, E. P. Bullard, 


answers: 
7s replacement market for metal 
working equipment in this coun- 
try, even after three fairly active 
years of buying, is still growing larger 
rather than declining. If an attempt 
were made to replace all metal- 
working equipment—that is, over 
ten years of age—in five years, our 
industry would need to expand to 
care for the demand. 

The American Machinist survey of 
metal working equipment for 1925 
reported that 44 per cent of all 
metai working equipment in place 
was over ten years of age, and in 
1930 its report stated that the 
amount of obsolete equipment had 
increased to 48 per cent; this, in the 
face of the tremendous demand dur- 
ing the late 1920’s 

And again, the most recent report 
of the American Machinist, that for 
1935, states that 65 per cent of ail 
metai working equipment in place 
is over ten years of age, indicating 
the tremendous potential demand 
for capital goods of this type. 

Even the high activity of the ma- 
chine tool industry during 1936 and 
1937 has probably done no more 
than hold the relationship between 
under-age and over-age equipmert 
Steady, and hence, at the beginning 
of 1938 the metal working equipmen! 


[Continued on Page 9.] 


“THE MOST FAMOUS SUPPER 
CLUB IN THE WORLD” 


Presenting thecaptivating dance music 
of At DONAHUE and his orchestra and 
Eppié Le BARON'S tango-rhumba band 
... And exceptional entertainment at 
dinner and supper... With ALEC 
TEMPLETON and his brilliant ‘one-man 
show’ at the piano... Dorotuy Fox, 
satirist of the dance... Edmond Fritz‘s 
“QUEENS OF HEaRTS,"’ with humor and 
melody ... DURELLE ALEXANDER and 
Rosita Rios, featured orchestra singers 
... GLOVER and LAMAE, who dance at 
the midnight performance ...Impres- 
sive view of New York at night from 
65th Floor... Open nightly, except 
Sundays, from 6:30 until 3 A. M. 
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"WE KNOW TOBAGCO BECAUSE WE GROW IT” 


What quality of tobacco 
goes into Camel cigarettes? 


This question, of interest to every 
smoker, is answered by the men who 
know tobacco from the ground up 


F YOU want to know the quality of the tobaccos that 

go into various cigarettes, here is one certain source 
of information — the men who grow tobacco. 

They sell leaf to the buyer who bids most for it. They 
have seen Camel bid and pay higher prices necessary to 
get choice piles of leaf. And they report other planters 
who grow fine tobacco have had the same experience. 
That’s why, as one grower puts it: “Most planters 


prefer Camels.” 


Smoke Camels steadily, and you'll realize what finer, 
more expensive tobaccos mean in smoking. 


“AN EXTRAGOOD CROP,” says 
Ray Sponcil, who has grown fine 
tobacco for many years, “and the 
Camel buyer bought all of my 
good leaf. I’ve seen the real fine 
lots go to the Camel people year 
after year. I smoke Camels be- 
cause I know the quality of the 
tobacco they use.” 


“I'VE BEEN IN this county for 
30 years,” says tobacco planter 
Ollie Hazelwood. “I'll tell you 
where the best tobacco goes. The 
choice lots of my crop are almost 
always bought by the Camel peo- 
ple. Every one on our placesmokes 
Camels too — just like me.” 





“CAMELS ARE MADE FROM 
more expensive tobaccos,” says 
planter Beckham Wright. 
the kind of leaf used for making 


various cigarettes. Only 


lots are bought for Camel.” 


MEET ALEY SKIDMORE, of Winchester, 
Kentucky. “I’m a tobacco planter,” he says as 
he displays some of his choice leaf. “Those 
Camel buyers pay for the best — and get it. The 
choice lots of my last crop brought me a top 
price, and Camel took all of the fine leaf that I 


had. I’m a steady Camel smoker myself. Camels 
are the favorite with men who grow tobacco.” 
Mr. Skidmore and the other planters shown 
here bring direct evidence that Camels are in- 
deed made from costlier tobaccos. Turn to 
Camels and see for yourstlf that those costlier 
tobaccos do make a real difference. 


“WE SMOKE CAMELS 


BECAUSE WE KNOW TOBACCO’ 


“THE CAMEL PEOPLE bought 
the best of my last crop,” says 
T. N. Williams, tobacco planter. 
“They paid the highest price. 
More expensive tobacco goes inte 
Camel cigarettes all right.” 


“ITknow 


my best 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
: IN. CAMELS : 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Camel spends millions more tor 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS. They 
are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic. 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. G 
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Wide World 
NEW YEAR—NEW CHAIRMAN 
Commissioner Walter M. W. Splawn, under the 
rotating chairmanship system of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, heads that body for 1938, 
succeeding Commissioner Carroll Miller. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nominated Mr. Splawn to the 
Commission on Jan. 8, 1934. 





Social Security 


PHYSICIAN with a general practice, under ver- 

bal contract to render medical service to em- 
Ployes of a company where the company is 
sponsible for the employes’ health, is not a taxable 
employe of the company, even though he gets a 
monthly retainer from the company. The com- 
pany has nothing whatever to do with his general 
practice, even gh he may be paid by some of 
the company employes for treatment outside of his 
contré Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 


re- 


act 
x* * * 


Taxicab drivers who buy their own cabs from a 
taxi association and who pay all the taxes, license 
fees and expenses of operation of the taxicab, are 
not taxable as employes of the taxi association. 
The association has no control over the move- 
ments of the taxicab or the operator; the owner 
driver may either accept or refuse a telephone call 
for service; no fee is paid the association other 
than that for telephone service; and the associa- 
tion has no right to discharge any owner-driver. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 

x * * 


Social secretaries employed in private homes on a 
full-time basis, performing such as ar- 
ranging for appointments and answering private 
correspondence, are taxable as employes under the 
Social Security Act. In order to be of a household 
nature, the services must be of a kind ordinarily 
and customarily performed as an integral part of 
home duties. Services not a part of home duties 
but which involve use of skilled or specialized train- 
ing are not classified as service” within 
the meaning of the Act. Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, Dec. 27. 


services 


“domestic 
Source: 


x * * 


A “handy man,” employed on a full-time basis, 
living in his employer's private home, caring for 
the furnace, washing windows, laying carpets and 
mending furniture, performs service clearly of a 
household nature and is excepted from the em- 
ployment tax. Domestic service means service of a 
household nature performed by an employe in or 
about the private home of the employer. “Private 
home” means the fixed place of abode of an indi- 
vidual or family. Household services in a private 
home include services by cooks, maids, butlers, 
valets, laundresses, furnacemen, gardeners, foot- 
men, and chauffeurs family automo- 
biles. Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 


grooms for 
Source: 
7 2 2 


A resident carpenter or painter, employed by an 
individual on a full-time basis to supervise work 
of other workmen hired for building, remodeling or 
repairing and maintaining the employer’s private 
residence, performs services not ordinarily part of 
home duties and involving skilled and specialized 
training and is not excepted from the employment 
tax as “domestic service in a private home.” Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 

xk * 

A bookbinder working on books in the employer’s 
home library, though the books are owned by the 
employer for his private use and not for sale or 
profit, performs services that constitute employ- 
ment under the Social Security Act. Such services 
are not ordinarily part of household or home duties. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 

x * * 

Partners performing services for a corporation, 
under contract of employment entered into be- 
tween the partnership and the corporation, are 
employes of the corporation within the meaning 
of the Social Security Act. The employer, the cor- 
poration, is required to deduct the employe’s tax 
from the employe’s wages. The corporation as an 
employer also is liable for the tax with respect to the 
“wages” in question. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Dec. 27. 





Transportation 


Motor Carriers 


US AND TRUCKDRIVERS operating as common 
or contract carriers in interstate and foreign 
commerce willbe under a maximum 60-hour week 
schedule on and after July 1, 1938. No driver of a 
for-hire vehicle subject to ICC jurisdiction shall 
be “on duty” longer than 60 hours in any one week 
or 15 hours in any one day, limiting time “actually 
at work” in any one day to 12 hours. Every driver 
must keep a daily log of his time. These limita- 
tions are more strict than those in effect in 40 
States as to permissible weekly limits and equal to 
or more strict than those in effect in 34 States as 
to permissible daily limits. These rules are based 
on safety, not on unemployment factors. Source: 
ICC, Dec. 31. 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





Agriculture 


LORIDA shippers of citrus fruit handling 70 per 
cent of all the oranges, grapefruit and tanger- 
ines sent out of the State, plan a marketing agree- 
ment, with approval of the growers, at a confer- 
ence called for Jan. 17 at Lakeland. They propose 
an AAA program to adjust supplies of these prod- 
ucts more nearly in keeping with market require- 
ments in other States and in Canada, to prevent 
gluts in the nation’s fruit markets with low returns 
to growers. The planned agreement would lapse 
June 30, 1938. Source: AAA, Dec. 27. 
x *« * 


Peanut producers’ associations, on the security of 
negotiable warehouse receipts and in connection 
with the agricultural diversion program, may re- 
ceive Commodity Credit Corporation loans on their 
crops in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Texas. Loans on dates, figs and prunes 
are being made in California. 

x * * 


Cotton producers in the entire Cotton Belt may 
obtain until April 1, Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans on their 1937 crop at 9 cents a pound for mid- 
dling seven-eighths inch cotton, and in varying 
amount down to 6 cents a pound within certain 
grade and staple groups. Loans are to be secured 


| 
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tion of the premises, then he is in the position of 
a peddler and incurs liability at each place where 
he sells liquor. 

x * * 


In general, special tax laws contemplate that 
special tax stamps shall be issued only to persons 
carrying on business at a fixed place and make 
prohibitive the peddling of liquors. Source. In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 

x * * 


Income Taxes 


VENDOR on whom a State imposes a sales tax 

for the privilege of making sales in that State, 

may deduct the amount of that tax in his Federal 
income tax return, subject to certain conditions. 
The sales tax is not deductible if the amount is 
not included in the vendor’s gross income return 
or if the sales tax has been refunded. The sales 
tax may not be deducted separately as a tax if il 
is added to or made a part of the vendor’s business 
expenses or is otherwise used to reduce his net in- 
come. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27. 

x * * 

A consumer bringing into a State goods on which 
the sales tax has not been paid and paying the tax 
directly to the State, is entitled to deduct 
amount of that tax in his Federal income tax re- 
turn. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 27 


tne 
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SELF-ANALYSIS BEFORE TAKING OFFICE 
ECLARING himself to be “neither a radical nor a conservative, but an enthusiastic New 
Dealer”, Jerome N. Frank takes the oath of office as a member of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission. Left to right: 


Francis P. Brassor, Secretary of the Commission, Chair- 


man William O. Douglas and Mr. Frank. 





by negotiable warehouse receipts, bear interest at 
4 per cent and mature July 31, 1938. Borrowers 
must agree to conform to the Government market- 
ing adjustment program. 

xk kk 


Corn growers may obtain Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans on their 1937 crop until April 1, on 
the basis of 50 cents a bushel if the corn tests less 
than 20% per cent in moisture content. The loans 
will be at 4 per cent, secured by negotiable farm 
warehouse certificates, and mature not later than 
Nov. 1, 1938. The loans will be available in Illinois, 
Iowa and certain areas in Indiana, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. They are conditioned on participation 
in the 1937 agricultural conservation program. 

x * * 


Stockyards commission men who collect more 
than the Government directs as handling charges, 
must refund the excess to the shippers. Three 
years ago the Department of Agriculture reduced 
handling charges at Chicago. Commission men 
obtained a court injunction against the lower 
rate. Now the Supreme Court, upholding the De- 
partment, requires the commission men to pay the 
livestock shippers $1,028,041 in refunds. Source: 
Department of Agriculture, December 23. 





Taxes 


Excise Tax 


Manufacture of sugar, not the sale of it, is tax- 
able under the 1937 Sugar Act. The manufacture 
of sugar is taxable even though the sugar is sold for 
exclusive use in the United States, any State or 
territory or insular possession or the District of 
Columbia. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 
20. 

x *e 


Special Taxes 


A N operator of two or more stands for the sale of 
l liquors, if the stands are separated from each 
other by ground or floor space, not under the con- 
trol and management of such person, must pay a 
special tax for each such stand. A concessionaire 
operating several bars within a park, stadium, hotel 
or similar premises, cannot escape liability to sev- 
eral taxes merely by acquiring the exclusive privi- 
lege of such bars. If his contract gives him no 
right to exclusive occupancy, or control of any por- 
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Securities Regulation 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission staff is 
studying the proposal to issue rules dealing 
with accounting and appraisals; not rules and in- 
novations in accounting but a few standards which 
SEC believes are accepted by a majority of good 
accountants, especially those who do not assume 
the role of special pleaders for their more lucrative 
clients. Source: SEC Commissioner Ropert E. Healy, 
American Accounting Association annual meeting, 

Dec. 27. 

x*e 


“Write-downs” to decrease depreciation values 
and increase net income must be dealt with by SEC. 
So eventually must the uses to which capital sur- 
plus can be put. The proper treatment of the un- 
distributed earnings of subsidiaries must be on the 
agenda, and the whole suojecit of proper handling 
of debt discount, and the charging off of losses and 
expenses against a reduction of capital stock while 
earned surplus remains undisturbed. High on our 
list of items to deal with is excrescence, that abomi- 
nation which charter-mongering States have put 
upon us in ‘liberalizing’ corporation laws. Source: 
Commissioner Healy, Dec. 27 

x * * 

Financial houses will soon have available from 
the Securities and Exchange Commission simplified 
forms for registration of securities and shorter 
prospectuses of securities for filing with the Com- 
mission. The Commission will continue to recog- 
nize the propriety of the profit motive in business, 
the necessity of industry to issue and sell securi- 
ties to acquire capital, and at the same time to rec- 
ognize the impropriety of acquiring other people's 
money by misrepresentation or by anything short 
of fair and frank disclosure of facts. Source: Com- 
missioner Healy, Dec. 27. 





Foreign Trade 


i MANUFACTURERS, who oppose reduction 
of the tariff on shoes as injurious to domestic 
industry, expect soon a Federal Tariff Commission 
report on its investigation of foreign cement- 
processed leather shoes, a major item involved in 
the proposed commercial agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. Imports of these shoes from Czecho- 
slovakia the first eight monthes of 1937 have trebled 
the total for 1936. 
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Business Regulation 


\ ANUFACTURERS of cosmetics are not permit- 
ted under the fair trade practice law to adver- 
tise that their products are recommended by 12,000 
beauticians, unless this fact is established by com- 
petent evidence, or to represent that they will bring 
beauty to all hands and skin. Source: FTC. 
x*r 


Laboratories and corporate and individual traders 
that make false and misleading representations in 
connection with the sale of medicinal preducts, cos- 
metics and hair preparations will face Federal Trade 
Commission proceedings. Dealers in seven such 
cases have discontinued representations of that 
character on orders of the Commission. Source: 
FTC, Dec. 26. 

x «ee 


Fur dealers must be careful to correctly represent 
the kind of fur they handle. They may not ad 
vertise or sell dyed muskrat or dyed coney (rabbit) 
fur as “seal,” “Hudson seal,” “French seal,” “sea- 
line,” or “black seal” unless such names are com- 
pounded with the word “dyed” immediately fol- 
lowed by the true name; thus they may represent 
them as “Hudson seal-dyed muskrat” or “seal-dyed 
coney.” Sellers must not represent themselves as 
manufacturers except as to just .those furs they 
may actually make. Source: FTC, Dec. 26. 

e @ @ 


Map makers are engaged in unfair methods of 
competition if they represent through the use of 
the word “official” that their maps are official pub- 
lications of or are authorized by Federal or State 
authorities, unless such maps are in fact official 
publications or so authorized. They may, however, 
use the word “official” in connection with the name 
of the organization actuaily authorizing the issu- 
ance of the maps when such name appears in close 
connection with the word ‘ official” and in equally 
prominent lettering. Source: FTC, Dec. 30. 

x *& *& 


Whiskey distributing corporations are forbidden 
to represent by use of the abbreviation “Dist.” in 
their corporate names, labels or otherwise, that 
they are distillers of whiskey, gin or other spiritous 
beverages. They also may not represent that their 
own warehouse receipts or contracts for their sale 
of liquors to their customers are United States In- 
ternal Revenue bonded warehouse receipts suffi- 
cient to release the bonded spirits covered thereby 
upon the purchasers’ payment of storage charges, 
insurance or taxes, when such are not the facts. 
Source: FTC, Dec. 30. 

x * * 


Futures commission merchants and floor brokers 
in commodity exchanges who failed to apply by 
Dec. 31 for registration with the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration for the calendar year, 1938, 
are barred from continuing business until regis- 
tered. All were sent registration blanks and com- 
plete instructions last November. The maximum 
penalty for transacting the business unregistered is 
$10,000 fine and a year’s imprisonment. Registra- 
tions can be made at the CEA field offices in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Seattle and Sacramento. Source: Commodity 
Exchange Administration, Dec. 30. 

x kw 


Soft coal mines producing previously exempted 
tonnage for purely intrastate purposes in Pennsyl- 
vania and in six other States are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government under an 
order of the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. 

* * - 

Representatives of principal and short line rail- 
roads and of the Consumer’s Counsel of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission will have opportunity 
to present their complaint against the minimum 
prices for railroad locomotive fuel at a hearing be- 
fore the Commission, Jan. 10. Source: NBCC, 
Dec. 21. 





Postal Mailing Lists 


USINESS establishments may have their mailing 
lists used to solicit business by mail, in con- 
nection with sales work, corrected at post offices as 
frequently as they may request. The corrections 
will be at the expense of the owners of the lists, 
including return postage. The same privilege is ex- 
tended to mailing lists submitted by State depart- 
ments and municipalities, religious, fraternal and 
recognized charitable organizations. Source: Post- 
master General Farley. 





Natural Resources 


OLDERS of Federal permits for oil and gas pros- 
pecting, outstanding Dec. 31, 1937, are given 
additional period of grace for “ripening” their per- 
mits into leases by extension of permits to Dec 
31, 1938. The effect is to give the Government 
more time for factual determinations as to equities 
claimed in the prospected areas and other delayed 
administrative work and to enable permittees to 
comply with drilling and other requirements. The 
order does not revive canceled permits nor affect 
such permits as were extended to Dec. 31, 1939, 
by an Act of last August. Source: Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes, Dec. 23. 
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—Wide World 
STILL A JUDGE 
Justice Willis Van Devanter, retired Supreme 
Court Justice, shown at his Maryland farm, re- 
turns to active duty on the bench of a United 
States District Court under the provisions of the 
law which permits retired Supreme Court Justices 
to sit in inferior Federal courts. 


Labor 


MPLOYERS may in future be prevented 
from using detective agencies and munitions 
firms to watch employes suspected of union affilia- 
tion and in combatting strikes called by unions. 
New legislation is being prepared by the Senate 
Commitiee on Civil Liberties looking toward such 
results, the method of approach possibly being the 
Federal licensing of detective agencies and firms 
selling lethal weapons with a clause making it an 
offense for employers to use the agencies for the 
purposes mentioned. Source: Report of the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee. 
x * * 

Closed shop contracts involving a “monopoly” of 
labor in a community are contrary to public policy 
in New Jersey and in accord with public policy in 
New York. Consequently, picketing carried on to 
obtain such contracts from employers receive dif- 
ferent treatment from the courts in the two States. 
Sources: Decisions by courts in New Jersey and 
terms of the New York Labor Relations Act as con- 
strued by the State Court of Appeals. 

x * * 

Disputes between two unions within one parent 
labor organization do not fall within the province 
of courts to decide, but disputes between unions 
which belong to separate parent organizations, 
such as the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., are consid- 
ered to be of a different class and courts do not 
hesitate to accept jurisdiction. The same distinc- 
tion is observed by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 





the 
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When employes belonging to a union which has 
a contract with an employer change their affilia- 
tion and join a different union, they face a situa- 
tion which may result in widely different results 
if the dispute is brought before a court of a Labor 
Board. 

The Pennsylvania Labor Board takes the 
tion that the employer is obligated to accept the 
new affiliation, particularly if he has consented to 
the change, and may not discharge workers in vio- 
lation of the contract. 

A Pennsylvania court holds that the contract is 
not with the employes but with the union, and the 
employes who severed their connection with the 
union may be discharged in favor of persons 
who belong to it. 

A California court holds that, when the contract 
provides for a successor to the union, both the new 
union and a newly chartered local of the old one 
are the successors, each having the right to bare 
gain for its own members. Sources: Recent court 
decisions. 


posi- 


x * * 

When an employer uses force to prevent the dis- 
tribution of union literature, he may be ordered by 
the Labor Board to cease from doing so if it is 
found that such use of force constitutes interfer- 
ence with the right of employes to belong to a 
union of their own choice. Enforcement of the 
order does not lie with the Board but with the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which, after hearings, may 
issue a decree in accord with the Board’s order. 
Source: National Labor Relations Board, Dec. 23. 





U . . . 
tilities 
— to one limitation, a registered public 
utility holding company or its subsidiary com- 
pany may have as an officer or director, or both, 
a person who has a financial connection, if a Fed- 
eral court, in connection with a reorganization pro- 
ceeding, has directed or aoproved of the election 
of such person to the position in question. Ths 
limitation is that this rule shall cease to apply om 
whichever of these dates is earliest: at the expira- 
tion of the term for which court made any 
such designation; or five years after such desig- 
nation; or on Dec. 31, 1939. Source: SEC, Dec. 27. 
x * * 

Applications under the Holding Company Act may 
omit information ordinarily required. If such in- 
formation is not available without unreasonable 
effort and delay, or is deemed by the applicant 
irrevelant to the question presented, reasons must 
be stated. In any case involving the question of 
control an applicant may admit control in whole, 
or in part, and may, to such extent, omit informa- 
tion bearing on this question. All applications are 
subject to the right of the Commission to require 
additional information. Source: SEC, Dec. 27. 

x ee 

Any application under the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act may state that the applicant offers it as 
evidence for the hearing on such application. In 
such cases, the application will be received as evi- 
dence in support of the statements made therein 
unless counsel for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission or a State Commission or any other 
interested agency or person objects. Source: SEC, 
Dec. 27. 
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A report by the trial examiner no longer is ree 
quired in uncontested cases arising under the Hold- 
ing Company Act. Source: SEC, Dec. 27. 
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+ Tide of World Affairs : 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The “Panay” Incident Closed: 
New Perils Rise in Shanghai 


Necwsqrauca « 0) + 


treaty 
war 


America’s 
Conflict over 
Big Navy 


Threat to 
rights. 
referendums. 
plans. 


O STRIDENTLY jangling war 
tocsin mingles with the pealing 
of the bells that ring in the New 
Year for Uncle Sam. Quick has 
been the fadeout of the flaring 
danger of American war involve- 
ment with Japan. Bombing and 
sinking of the U. S. S. Panay be- 
come virtually a closed diplomatic 
incident as result of a Yuletide ex- 
change of notes between Tokio and 
Washington. 

The Japanese note met American 
demands for apologies and promises 
of indemnification. In regard to as- 
surances against a repetition of such 
incidents, the note asserted that the 
commander of the flying forces con- 
cerned had been recalled from his 
post, that disciplinary action had 
been taken against other officers 
and men involved and that the 
naval and military forces had been 
warned to be more careful in identi- 
fying the objects of their attack. 


OFFICIAL VERSIONS DIFFER 

The Japanese note clung to the 
position that the bombing “was en- 
tirely due to a mistake.” Japanese 
assertions of the accidental and un- 
intentional character of the assault 
were at variance with reports of 
Lieut. Commander J. J. Hughes, the 








+ Panay commander, and the finding 





2S 
of the United States Naval Court 
of Inquiry that thoroughiy sifted the 
facts in the case 

In his note of reply 
Christmas day, Secretary Hull said 
that the State Department was re- 
lying on the statement of facts in 
the case contained in the report of 
the naval investigating body. But 
waiving the variance of conclusions 
as to whether the attack was acci- 
dental or intentional, he accepted 
the Japanese note as meeting Amer- 
ican demands and concluded by ex- 
pressing the “earnest hope” of this 
Government “that the steps which 
the Japanese government has taken 
will prove effective toward prevent- 
ing any further attacks upon or un- 
lawful interference by Japanese au- 
with American 
property in 


drafted on 


thorities or forces 
nationals, interests, or 


China.” 


TREATY RIGHTS THREATENED 
The character of the Japanese as- 
sault on the Panay and three Amer- 
ican tankers in the Yangtze River 
has been brought vividly before the 
American public in first showings of 
motion pictures taken by newscam- 
eramen aboard the gunboat when 
She was attacked and sunk. 
Steadily spreading their military 
drive inland and southward, the 
Japanese have taken possession of 
the desolated city of Hangchow, cap- 
ital of Chekiang province. Besides 
being in control of Nanking, the na- 
tional capital, the invaders now have 
taken over the capital cities of the 
four northern provinces of Suiyan, 
Chahar, Hopeh and Shansi, and of 


People of the Week 


R. Gordon Wagenet 


His the Task to Make “‘Jobless 
Insurance” System a Success 


HIS holiday season meant litttle 
to R. Gordon Wagenet in terms 
of rest, but carried a satisfaction all 
its own. As Director of the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation at 
the Social Security Board, he had 
been preparing for months for un- 
employment insurance to begin op- 
erating over a substantial part of 
the country. Now, with the arrival 
of 1938, the time was at hand. 
a 3 Within a few 
: days he was to 
F have at least 
aninkling 
whether care- 
fully laid plans 
would bring the 
desired results. 
A sense of real- 
ism being 
blended with 
his idealism, he 
was not expect- 
perfection. In 
staff, he empha- 
sized the necessity for learning 
from experience and seeking at 
once to correct any mistakes that 
might be uncovered. 

That procedure goes far to ex- 
plain why he holds the position he 
does. He has used it to advantage 
since graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1914; and 
especially since he became a specia- 
list in industrial relations. 

Work with the Commission of Im- 
migration and Housing of California 
first placed Mr. Wagenet in contact 
with the problems and hardships of 
the laboring man. In the World War 
he served in France as a lieutenant 
of the 346th Machine Gun Battalion. 
Upon being discharged in 1919, he 
spent several years aiding clothing 
manufacturers in the handling of 
labor problems. 

Year by year this field of interest 
broadened. A special investigation 
for the Federal Coal Commission in 
1923 familiarized him with the an- 
thracite industry. He directed the 
New York Building Congress for six 
years. Then, at the start of the 
Roosevelt Administration, he served 
as special adviser and mediator for 
the National Labor Board. He was 
managing the San Francisco office 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board when appointed to his pres- 
ent post in 1935. 

While in the West, he took his 
diversion in deer hunting, trout 
fishing and golf. In the East, but 
seldom of late, his recreations are 
golf and archery. 

A son almost 16, Gordon Morrison 
Wagenet, looks ahead to enrolling at 
the University of California. Mar- 
garet Herriott Wagenet, aged 12, 
may follow suit. It was at that uni- 
versity that their father met Eliza- 
beth Herriott Morrison, a classmate. 
They were married the year of their 
graduation. 
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*Benjamin F. Fairless 
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The Chief of ‘Big Steel,” 
Goal of a Youth’s Ambition 


HE New Year brings the son of 
a coal miner to one of the most 
and exacting 


important positions 


in American industry, the 
United 


He is Benjamin F. Fair- 


presi- 
dency of the States Steel 
Corporation 
less, born 47 years ago at Pigeon 
Run, Ohio, and who has made his 
own way since he earned 
for college by teaching 
years himself after 
elementary school. 

The young 
Fairless looked 
forward to a 
career as a 
civil engineer 
while study- 
ing at Woos- 
ter College 
and then at 
Ohio North- 
ern Universi- 
ty. Receiving 
his degree in 
1912, he worked briefly for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad and 
then joined the Central Stee] Com- 
pany in Massillon, Ohio, as a sur- 
veyor. Steel has been his life ever 
since. 


money 
for two 
graduating from 


Benjamin F. Fairless 


Whether in the field or the office, 
he worked with a drive and ability 
to master detail that set him apart 
in the eyes of superiors. In a time 
of great scientific advancement in 
the industry and of increasing com- 
petition, his personal achievements 
helped to set the pace. Within 13 
years he was president of what was 
then the Central Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, a foremost producer of 
alloy steels. Upon merger with 
Republi. Steel in 1930, he became a 
vice president of Republic. 

Somehow Republic seemed able to 
weather depression hardships better 
than many companies. Managers of 
United States Steel attributed this 
in no small measure to Mr. Fair- 
less. They decided to take him over. 
In 1935 they did, giving him charge 
of the new Carnegie-Illinois Cor- 
poration with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. 

There it was the same story over 
again. That his direction of the 
gigantic steel-making operations 
was more than satisfactory is at- 
tested by the greater responsibility 
now entrusted to him. It was he 
who, last winter, negotiated the 
agreement with representatives of 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization after his chiefs had de- 
cided to talk business with the 
C.1.0. 

As president of the parent cor- 
poration and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, Mr. Fairless will 
be making decisions affecting scores 
of subsidiaries of U. S. Steel which 
employ 250,000 men and are valued 
at about $2,000,000,000. 
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+ Kiangsu province, and are pushing 
on into Shantung 
The Japanese navy announced a 
blockade of the industrial city of 
Tsingtao where three American war- 
ships have been standing by to evac- 
300 Americans. The blockade 
*ted only againsi Chinese 
however, with no contem- 
interference with the ship- 
other nations, it was an- 
nounced But in the conquered 
Shanghai area, rules promulgated 
by the military authorities opened 
possibility of international compli- 
cations, because of apparent serious 


uate 
is dir 
ships 
plated 
ping of 


7 The United States News 


fiscal year. The Budget program, 
Mr. Roosevelt's 
enlarge it two 
$60,000,000 battleships of the type of 
the Washington and the North Caro- 
built, besides two 
destroyers and 
(‘See Newsgram 


decision to 
more 


before 


provided for 


lina now being 
light cruisers, eight 
six submarines 
No. 1.) 

Represen 
members of 
mittee voiced approval of 
dent’s demands A bigger 
building program would be 
investment and a wise precaution,” 
Mr. Taylor declared. Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, similarly supported the 
President’s newly announeed plan 
for increased naval construction. 
Several Senators, however, expressed 
a less favorable reaction. 

“T see no necessity,” declared Sen- 


ative Taylor and other 
the Appropriations Com- 
the Presi- 

Navy 
a good 


Underwood & Underwood 


“FACTS, NEVERTHELESS, ARE FACTS” 
hw RECOGNIZING the fact that other nations are becoming more 
active in the international arms race President Roosevelt has 
indicated he probably will ask Congress to authorize an enlarge- 
ment in the naval building program. Photo shows scene in one of 
the Navy's big gun manufacturing plants. 





restrictions implied against the ex- 
traterritoriality rights that Ameri- 
cans and otier foreigners have en- 
joyed under treaties with China. 
Emperor Hirohito’s statement 
opening the Japanese Diet session 
declared his gratification at the 
gains made by Japanese arms. The 
Diet’s reply congratulated him on 
Japanese victories and declared that 
“Japan’s sacred task of stabilizing 
the peace of the Orient is now com- 
mencing.” 
Dispatches that along 
with military and conquest 
of an ever-widening area, Japan 
will face a colossal problem of or- 
ganization and 
the vast territories ravaged by war. 


indicate 


victories 


Uprooting of scores of thousands of 
the 
economic 
profitable 
large 
areas for a long time to come and 


Chinese from their homes and 
wholesale destruction of 
have ruined 


opportunities in 


resources 


commercial 


reduced myriads of the Chinese pop- 
the verge of 
and anarchic 
conquerors. 
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PEACE PLAN DEBATED 


chaotic 


facing the 


In face of cfficially expressed op- 


ion to the proposed Ludlow 


posit 
amendment t 


viding that except in event of 


should not declare war until it re- 


ceived a popular mandate in a na- 


tional feferendum, the National 
Council for Prevention of War and 
four other American peace organiza- 
tions issued a statement defending 
the Ludlow plan. “The amendment,” 
they contended, 
with attacks on the United States. 
It says specifically that in the case 
of an attack, Congress retains the 
power to declare war.” 

Meanwhile from other sources, of- 
ficial and unofficial, the Ludlow 
resolution, scheduled to come up for 
Congress consideration, con- 
tinued to be the object of attack 
and defense. A slap at former Gov- 
ernor Landon’s criticism of the Lud- 
low resolution advocates drew from 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of New 
York, ranking minority member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, a declaration that Governor 
Landon “knows than nothing 
about international issues.” 

While praising Secretary Hull’s 
handling the Panay incident, Mr. 
Fish said tne Administration should 
not expect to be immune from all 
critical examination of its handling 
of foreign policy. 


BIGGER NAVY DEMANDED 
President Roosevelt followed up 
his expressed opposition to the Lud- 
low plan with notice that despite 
attempts to curtail Government ex- 
penditures in other directions, he 
will feel constrained to ask Con- 
gress for substantially increased ap- 
propriations for a larger Navy. This 
purpose he made known in a letter 
to Representative Taylor (Dem.), of 
Colorado, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Before 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement, prelim- 
inary Budget schedules had called 
for a $564.406.461 naval construction 
outlay for the 1939 fiscal year, $48,- 
000,000 above that for the current 


early 


less 


administration of 


Starvation 
condi- 


the Constitution pro- 
at- 
tack on the United States Congress 


“has nothing to do 


ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
“for spending millions and millions 
of dollars for armaments and battle- 
ships when one-third of our people 
are ‘ill-housed, ill-fed and _ ill- 
clothed.’ If the United States Gov- 
ernment wili keep out of entangling 
alliances with Europe, no country on 
the globe is going to attack us. 
There is no fear that we will be- 
come involved in a war unless we 
permit ougselves to be led into it. 
* & ¢ 


THE SPANISH WAR 
In Spain rebels and Loyalists 
Struggled for possession of Teruel, 
keypoint in the Insurgent salient in 
Aragon. After Loyalists had 
tured the stubbornly defended city 
from the rebels, General Franco's 
insurgent legions, with Italian forces 
acting as shock troops, launched a 
fierce counter-attack. A quarter 
million troops were engaged in what 
was described as the biggest battle 
since the World War. 
x * * 


NEW DEAL FOR IRELAND 

The new year 
and a new name for 
State. Presicent de 
constitution tor Ireland 
the Gaelic tongue) 
culmination of a progressive whit- 
tling away of the ties with Great 
Britain, undcr which the Free State 
had the practical equivalent of do- 
minion Mr. de Valera as- 
sumes the title of “prime minister” 
instead of “president” in the new 
regime. Although nominally claim- 
ing sovereignty over the six counties 
of Ulster, the new government ex- 
ercises actuai control over only the 
26 counties of southern Ireland, with 
Jister remaining a part of the 
United Kingdom. 

x * * 

government just 
been brought to new realization of 
the magnitude of German demands 
for political and territorial read- 
justments as result of conversations 
held in Berlin between high Reich 
officials and France’s special envoy, 
former Premier Flandin. These de- 
mands were leported to include Ger- 
man claims for a return of Alsace. 
From international to internal diffi- 
culties French government concern 
has been temporarily diverted by a 
paralyzing strike of Paris municipal 
employes and transport workers. 

x * * 

What is interpreted as a further 
drift of Rumania away from demo- 
cratic principles towards the fascist 
ideal is signalized in King Carol's 
designation of Octavian Goga to suc- 
ceed Premier George Tatarescu, 
whose administration fell as result 
of failing to obtain a majority in 
the recent Chamber of Deputies elec- 
tions. Premier Goga, co-leader of 
the anti-Semitic and pro-German 
National Christian party, has been 
given the premiership despite the 
fact that his party secured less than 
10 per cent of the votes in the elec- 
tion. 


cap- 


brings a new deal 
the Irish Free 
Valera’s new 
Eire in 


(or 


represents the 


Status. 


has 


The French 


x* * * 

Mexico’s nationalization of indus- 
try program that has been harmful 
to United States business firms 
in the neighboring republic has be- 
come a matter of increasing concern 





ews of the States 


Mecwsaratc x Y * 


Problems of legislature as ses- 
sions near. Relief and hous- 


ing programs. Airport needs. 


5 pre State Legislatures that will 
this year, with 
and limit on 


convene date of 


meeting time session 


are: 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Ohio, Georgis 
special sessions called in November 
and adjourned late in December 
and Maine, Texas and Wisconsin had 
special ses Octo- 
ber. 


NEW STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
Each State that 


into 


60 da 
40 day 
60 days 


and Tennessee had 


sions into 


summons its leg- 
year 
problems to settle 
from the governmental 
matters of appropriations, etc., and 
the run-of-mill private legislation. 
But in them all the chief problem 
is the modern relationship between 
local, State and Federal govern- 
ments first created with the advent 
of the depression. That relation- 
Ship has changed much in recent 
years and is still changing, accord- 
ing to many students of political 
economics. Many of these changes 
are due to new aspects of States’ 
rights, because of indorsement by 
the Supreme Court of Congress 
action on matters, which are ac- 
cepted now though of doubtful 
constitutionality in former years. 


FINANCING RELIEF 

All States have subscribed to 
unemployment insurance feature of 
the Social Security Law but many 
have yet to act on other features. 
All will be concerned with the vital 
problem of especially as it 
the municipalities. The 
of relief is apt to prove 
With the liqui- 


islators session this has 
particular aside 


necessary 


the 


relief, 
affects 

financing 
a knotty problem. 


to the State Department, it is re- 
vealed. Unofficially intimations are 
given currency that, unless protective 
guarantees are forthcoming, ‘the 
United States may threaten to dis- 
continue purchase of Mexican silver, 
proceedS from which have been sup- 
plying the Mexican government with 
about 13 per cent of its revenue. 
¢$ = @ 

In Russia executions are continu- 
ing for alleged counter-revolutionary 
activity and sabotage. 
Death penaities for some recent vic- 
tims of the Stalin pyrge are reported 
to have resuited for such economic 
offenses as iailure to stock 
with for which there 
demand and overstocking them with 
such as buttons, 
ma- 


economic 


stores 
goods was a 
other merchandise 
for which a demand failed to 


terialize. 


iollowing tne ex- 


0,000,000 Federal 


dation 


of PWA 
haustion of the 
appropriation 

one method of employing their needy 
They must gear future pub- 
back into a 
financed pro- 
ques- 


cities will have lost 
jobless 
lic work improvements 
regularly municipally 
And 


tlon of new reali estat 


the 


Invoives 
and other 


laxes 


URBAN HOUSING NEEDS 


problem 


confronting the 
low-cost housing Under 
Wagner-Steagall Housing 
the 30 States that have 
to set up housing au- 
with slum 


not.ner 

ies is 
1937 
cities In 
enabling laws 
thorities, can go ahead 
clearance and low-cost housing proj- 
the 18 States must 
their State 


ects. Cities in 
await action by legisla- 
tures 
Yet for 
cities are their must 
find a way to support operation of 
and to finance inprovements to 
such facilities, which now repre- 
of $300,000,000, if 
they are accommodate enlarged 
traffic. A committee appointed 
the Federal Bureau of * Com- 
now studying plans for fu- 
the aviation 1n 


problem 
They 


another acute 


alrports 


sent an investment 


"e 1S 


ture development of 
dustry 
for these municipal projects, which 


State and Federal gov- 


and to allocate responsibility 
also benefit 
ernments. 


PENSION PROBLEMS 

Other acute problems which, the 
American Municipal Association as- 
demand “direct, immediate 
and mutual attention” of cities and 
States, include: 

Retirement systems for municipal 
employes. Adoption of the Federal 
Social Security Act, providing un- 
employment insurance and old age 
benefits for industrial employes, 
called attention to inadequacy of 
retirement systems for most local 
employes, who number some 700,000. 


serts, 


Pending decision as to the extension 
of the Social Security Act to include 
public employes the several States 
can invoke their own powers to es- 
tablish pensions programs in which 
the cities can enter, 

for public 


inclusion of 


Training employes. 
With the public em- 
ploye training under vocational edu- 
cation appropriations made in 1937 
(the George-Deen Act) cities have 
an opportunity to arrange for the 
training of their employes on the 
job. Federal funds for the purpose 
are to be matched with State con- 
tributions but cooperation of the 
cities: is necessary. Michigan has 
already embarked on a comprehen- 
sive plan for this purpose. 


THE TRAILER AS A HOME 


The auto trailer. How 
should local ordinances on 
trailers be made? In 1937 more than 
50 cities, found this problem, though 
in its infant could not be 
solved merely by prohibiting trailer 
parking and camping within city 
limits. With the construction of 
more trailers than housing units 
in 1937, the problem may out 
of control the State 
the field of health, relief, police, fire 
and 


stringent 


house 


Stage, 


get 


unless acts in 


taxation. 





The Question of 
The Week 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


By E. P. BULLARD 
President, The Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


of this country is still 65 per cent 
opso.ete 

The productive efficiency of all 
tools has increased so substantially 
during the period from 1927 to date, 
it is imperative that much, if not 
of this equipment should be re- 
placed. This is of vital importance 
if we wish to continue to pay higher 
and higher wages without raising 
the level of prices and lowering our 
standard of living. 

Our own domestic replacement 
market for vertical turret lathes and 
Mult-au-matics is of sufficient size 
so that we could maintain approxi- 
mately our present rate of activity 
for three to four years, in replacing 
machines that are over 


age 


all 


only those 
fifteen 

Such a rate of activity would 
necessitate our paying wages to the 
extent of about $10,000,000, and buy- 
ing materials and supplies approxi- 
mating $5,000,000. Not only would 
the paying of these wages help in 
stimulating consumer demand, but 
our material and supply purchases 
would help maintain activity in 
other capital goods plants, increase 
the sale of electrical machinery, and 
an added stimulus to raw mae 
terial supplies. 

We have only considered our do- 
mestic replacement demand in this 
estimate, but our foreign replace- 
ment market is of almost as great 
importance, and likewise a factor to 
be considered by all builders of metal 
working equipment. Our company 
has been selling vertical turret lathes 
for use in foreign lands for over 40 
and our Mult-au-matics for 
over half that period. At times, 
this foreign demand has absorbed 
50 per cent of our capacity, and has 
averaged over this period of time 
close to 25 per cent of our volume, 
There is no reason to believe that 
this demand will not continue, and 
although this replacement market 
be as accurately judged, it 
less than half 


years of 


give 


years 


cannot 
is doubtful if it is 
our domestic market. 
A very important factor, however, 
for all manufacturers of metal work- 
ing machinery in reaching this for- 
eign market is the total over-all 
cost of manufacturing. Machine 
tool prices of foreign builders are 
much lower than American builders, 
but because of the increased value 
in American tools, foreign buyers are 
willing to pay the additional amount. 
However, it is vital that this differ- 
ential not be stretched beyond the 
point where the return will justify 
the expense, and it is quite possible 
may happen if taxes are in- 
creased greatly beyond what they 
are at present. Our State and Com- 
merce departments are exhibiting 
through their actions, a deep under- 
standing of the importance of main- 
taining and even expanding our for- 
eign trade, but their good efforts 
| may be greatly nullified by other 
} Officials through their tax policy. 


this 





New International 
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ight heavy-duty truck, 


Model D-30. a 
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Divide a $93 repair bill by 555,000 miles and the 
answer, according to L. C. Edwards, Jr., of Tampa, 


Florida, is convincing proof that “the 
International 
economical and depend- 


engineering in 
them the most 
the market.” 


erpert 
make 


able trucks on 


quality and 
Trucks 


Mr. Edwards happens to be in the fruit growing, 
packing, and marketing business—but no matter what 
kind of loads you have to haul, there are innumer- 
able truck users with similar problems getting the 


same highly satisfactory results from hauling by 


International. 


Two 
fruit 


n 
Tampa, Florida. 


For well over 30 years, International Harvester 


has been building trucks with not only dependability 
in mind, but economy of operation as well. 


Today Harvester 


workmanship are available in a completely new line 


experience 


and high-grade 


owned branches. 
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of Internationals ranging in size from Half-Ton 
Pick-Up Trucks to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
service, at all International dealers and Company- 


At your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


( INCORPORATED ) 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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S Assistant Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, is in direct + study of 


charge of anti-trust law enforcement. 
that connection and his recent conferences with President Roose 


His responsibilities in | 


velt on the subject lead many persons in and out of Government 

to attach special weight to his views. 
The latest of several speeches by him, made before the American 

Political Science Association in Philadelphia, Dec. 29, was also the 


most aggressive. 


He again castigated “Big Business,” attributed 


the recession to price-fixing monopolies, and said capital was on 
strike against the Government.” The address follows in full text: 


NS) 

A must try to understand the phil- 
osophy of big business. Unfor- 
tunately, no acknowledged business 
leader has formulated its doctrine, 
or been its spokesman in the sense 
that Marx spoke for Socialism, 
Lenin for Communism, and Jefferson 
or Roosevelt for Democracy. 

Manifestos, such those of 
Manufacturers’ Association, like po- 
litical platforms, are patchworks 
that do not add up to make a co- 
herent philosophy. We can find the 
philosophy of big business only in 
its conduct, and in the editorials of 
those close to it who from day to 
day defend its conduct Business 
adheres to an attitude rather than 
a doctrine. 

Whatever systems the remote fu- 
ture may bring forth, there is no 
present alternative to so-called pri- 
vate capitalism motivated by hope 
of private profit. It has always been 
my belief that this generation would 
do better to get the best out of its 
existing system, rather than to urge 
theoretical systems that have no 
present foundations in our tradi- 
tions, our lovalties or our institu- 
tions. 


the 


as 





Government: Sole Agency 
To Save Our Present Economy? 


The only agency with the power 
to condition capitalism and indus- 
trialism to survive the Govern- 
ment. To this end I have supported, 
in general, the program of reform 
called the “New Deal,” with far more 


1S 


doubts about its adequacy, than 
about its moderation. 
What can be the underlying, and 


probably unconscious, philosophy of 
Big Business to cause its bitter op- 
position to every reform in what- 
ever shape it may be proposed, and 
its uncompromising opposition to 
those like myself who suggest re- 
forms, with the motive of placing 


business on a firmer, sounder 
financed and more honest basis of 
operation? 


The other evening I ran upon 
a quotation from Goethe, in effect 
Saying that the result of the con- 
flict between powers in the Middle 
Ages was an “aristocratic anarchy.” 
These words have stuck in my mind 
as a more accurate description of 
Big Business philosophy than Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s famous character- 
ization of “the communism of com- 


bined wealth and capital.” 
Certain groups of big business 
have now seized upon a recession 


in our prosperity to “liquidate the 
New Deal” and to throw off all gov- 
ernmental interference with their 
incorporated initiative and _ their 
“aristocratic anarchy.” 


Quotes British Authority 
On a “Capital Strike” 


One of the most informed and 
disinterested observers of our busi- 
ness life is Sir Arthur Salter who 
in the Yale Review, among other 
reasons for the recession, gave a 
reason in these words: 

“... there has been, among those 
who direct the movement of capital 
and the larger industries, an accu- 
mulating distrust and resentment 
of the policy of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration; this has been asso- 
ciated with political sentiments and 
magnified by everything that, in the 
American system, creates a mass 
psychology—so that in the result it 
is not fanciful to suggest that there 
is something like a ‘strike of capi- 
tal’ against political action which it 
fears and dislikes.” 

If this is correct the Government 
faces a general strike—the first gen- 


eral strike in America—a strike 
against the Government—a strike to 
coerce political action. This is a 
new manifestation of “aristocratic 


anarchy” for students of political 
Science to ponder. 

My own disposition would be to 
dismiss Sir Arthur’s statement as a 
picturesque figure of speech except 
for two facts. First, nowhere in the 
press that speaks for Big Business 
have I seen this analysis repudiated. 
Secondly, I have seen in Washing- 
ton plenty of evidence that Big Busi- 
ness nas seized this explanation of 
the recession as a cudgel to whack 
concessions ovt of Government. 

Now the things they strike against 
are the things that won the in- 
creasing majorities in 1932-1934 and 
1936. Do these Big Business men 
think they can strike down a whole 
program that so held the hopes of 
men without arousing bitter resent- 
ment? The wrath of the people has 
been rising 9s they have seen Uncle 
Sam iold to stick up his hands and 
deliver over his utilities program, 


his monopoly program, his social se- 
curity program and his 


tax pro- 


: + 
students of political science we 


gram to one or another interested 
group. 
Big has come to exer- 
cise an increasing power over the 
standard of living, the wages and 
the economic opportunities of our 
people. It was estimated in 1929 that 
200 non-financial corporations con- 
trol 49 per cent of the assets of all 
such corporations. By 1933 the per- 
centages had increased to 56 per 
cent. The 200 largest corporations 
were directed nominally by about 
2000 individuals but actually the 
control resides in the hands of a 
much smaller number of men. 


Business 


Accuses “Big Business” | 
Of Seeking Domination | 


As long ago as 1910 this trend was 
described by Woodrow Wilson in 
prophetic words. He pointed out 
that in modern business we had the 
many men “who must do what they 
are told” and the few men who use 
the business machine as a whole 
“with an imperial freedom of de- 
sign.” It is this “imperial freedom 
of design” on the part of the great 
captains of industry that constitutes 
the “aristocratic anarchy” of this 
day. 

Such men use their private power 
in a way which would be unthink- 
able of public power within the 
framework cf democratic govern- 
ment. If the nation wanted to im- 
pose a sales tax of one-half of 1 
per cent anc thereby decrease the 
people’s purchasing power the ques- 
tion would be publicly debated for 
months. There would be long dis- 
cussion and hearings, and those who 
took the action would be held ac- 
countable for it. 

On the other hand, if the great 
industries subject to monopoly con- 
trol wish to raise their price 10 per 
cent there can be no public debate, 
there is no hearing of those who 
must pay the exaction, and those 
who lay the burden need acknowl- 
edge no pubiic responsibility. Prices 
are no longer determined by the law 
of supply and demand in many basic | 
industries. 


A Diagnosis of the Root 
Of Country’s Troubles 


This “imperial freedom of design” 
has developed dangerous and self- 
destructive tendencies. As Senator 
Borah, veteran fighter against mo- 
nopoly, said: “I can see no recovery 
for a vast portion of our people so 
long as private interests fix prices, 
and thereby continue to deplete pur- 
chasing power.” 

The Brookings Institution in its 





Income and 
Progress, made the following diag- 
nosis of the root of our troubles: 
“Our diagnosis of the economic 
system has revealed that the 
in which the income resulting from 
the nation’s productive activities is 


way 


divided among the various groups 
which comprise society, lies at the 
root of our difficulties. Inadequate 


buying power among the masses of 
the people appears to be fundamen- 
tally responsible for the persistent 
failure to call forth our productive 
power * Our problem is to de- 
termine whether the flow of the in- 
come stream can be so modified as to 
expand progressively the effective 
demand for goods.” 

Unless the Government solve this 
problem, by law, it would not be 
solved at all. No one would expect a 
voluntary change in the division 
among groups of the stream of in- 
come. An _ intelligent capitalism 
would be begging Government to go 
ahead with efforts to so modify this 
stream of income. 

Various plans—all experimental 
and all very imperfect—have been 
tried. There was the attempt to put 
a floor under wages, to raise the 
lowest incomes to decent subsistence 
levels. There was collective bar- 
gaining to protect labor’s purchas- 
ing power. There were surplus tax 
laws intended to force disgorging of 
hoarded corporation surpluses to the 
stockholders who would put them 
again into the stream of commerce. 

There were old age benefits to 
keep some buying power against the 
declining years and unemployment 
compensation so that the worker 
might continue to patronize the 
butcher, the baker and the mer- 
chant, even if temporarily laid off. 


Government Action to 
Increase Buying Power 


There were efforts to curb the 
extortionate practice of public utility 
holding companies. 

And there was Government spend- 
ing—relief expense—made work— 
to inject purchasing power in at the 
bottom and, of course, to take it 
off from the affluent by taxation. 

Now this program may be called 
incomplete, or too comprehensive, 
or imperfect, or anything one may 
choose. On method, on choice of 
means to the end, there is no final 
wisdom in Washington. But the 
elected representations do have to 
settle on the policy, and if we are 
to have democratic government we 
have to accept the majority’s choice 
of method. 

This democratic settlement of our 
method of dealing with these prob- 
lems has been challenged only by 
concentrated wealth and its spokes- 
men. 


Concentration of Wealth 
As Threat to Competition 


The trend toward concentration is 
also a very real threat against the 
individual competitive system. This 
private socialism, this private regi- 
mentation of industry, finance and 








Mr. Jackson's Profit Estimates | 


N connection with his address 


before the American Political 


Science Association in Philadelphia, Mr. Jackson submitted 
the following figures to show “the profit record of Big Business 1} | 


under 


the ‘cooperative’ Administration 


of President Hoover | 


and under the ‘hostile’ Administration of President Roosevelt”: | 


Building materials: 
United States Gypsum Co. ......6+. 
Johns-Manville 
». Certain-Teed Products ... seo cccvce 
Glass: 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass .. 
Owens-Illinois Co. 
Mail-order houses: 
Montgomery Ward ...... 
Jan. 31, 1936 
Jan. 31, 1937 
Sears Roebuck 
Jan. 29, 1936 
Jan. 1, 1937 
| Chemicals: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. .....+. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .....seeeees 
Communications: 
Western Union 
Heavy machinery: 
Fairbanks Morse 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. ........+. 
Worthington Pump Co. ..........«+. 
Mesta Machine Co. 
Farm Implements: 
International Harvester 
J. I. Case Co. . 
Deere & Co. 
Textiles: 
American Woolen Co. 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
Amusements: 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
teel: 


United States Steel Corporation .... 


Crucible Steel Co. 


National Steel Corp. .......seceseeee 
Jones & Laughlin Corp. ....... ocece 


Other Metals: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ...... 
American Smelting & Refining 

Motors: 

Chrysler Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 

Oils: 

Phillips Petroleum Co 
Sun Oil Co 

Electrical supplies: 

Westinghouse Electric 


Co... 


1932 1936 
+$1,599,416 4 $5,328,114 
_ 2,829,062 4. 4,188,787 
— 1,600,077 — 791,550 
“ 60,737 4. 15,321,834 | 
+. 2,067,886 + 10,099,131 
— 5,686,784 

4+ 13,527,310 

+ 20,198,914 
— 2,543,651 

4 21,519,218 

+. 30,660,119 
426,234,779 4. 89,884,450 
+ 349,725 + 4,454,930 
+ 1,012,698 + 4,605,593 
— 842,596 -- 7,200,000 
— 2,547,231 +. 2,252,941 
— 1,798,470 +4 10,411,076 
~ 1,668,287 4 248,497 
+ 327,871 4. 4,266,964 

7,582,879 + 29,760,372 
— 2,611,082 t 3,083,281 
— 5,167,104 -+ 11,601,306 

7,269,822 + 1,929,983 
— 400,632 + 1,918,845 
— 10,695,503 + 2,485,911 
—171,175,705 4+. 50,583,356 
— 3,613,616 + 3,120,356 
+ 1,662,920 + 12,541,842 
— 7,910,149 4. 4,129,600 
— 16,855,870 + 15,881,830 
— 4,506,175 + 17,131,036 


—11,254,232 + 62,110,543 


+ 165,000 +238,705,193 
+ 175,766 + 11,875,489 

4,198,046 +. 7,563,554 
— 8,615,398 15,099,291 








Economic # commerce if not stopped, is t 


he fore- 
runner of political socialism. 

Our democratic forms of Govern- 
ment offer a periodical chance at 
election time to check and change 
political administrations. But there 
is no practical way on earth to regu- 
late the economic oligarchy of au- 
tocratic, self-constituted and 
perpetuating groups 


self- 


Wita all their resources of inter- 
locking directors, interlocking 
bankers, and interlocking lawyers, 
with all their power to hire thou- 
sands of employes and _ service 
workers throughout the country, 
with all their power to give or with- 
hold millions of dollars’ worth of 
business, with all thelr power to 
contribute ts campaign funds, they 
are aS dangerous a menace to po- 
litical as they are to economic free- 
dom. 

Modern European history teaches 
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THE ‘STRIKE OF CAPITAL; MR. JACKSON'S CHALLENGE 


— 


years prior to 1929—so mismanaged ¢# vanced again in 1936 to $507,645. Of 4 breakfast for the canary and let the 


the general policy of our system of 
private enterprise as to bring us to 
a point where Government simply 
had to step in to save that system. 

When Government through the 
RFC saved the capital structures of 
big business from going through the 
wringer it saved many incom- 
petent managements from going 
through the wringer at the same 
time. The blunt truth is that to- 
day we have in command of big 
business by and large the same 
Bourbons who were in command of 
the defeat of 1929 and who since 
then have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. As the President 
stated in Chicago during the cam- 
paign, these Bourbons now feel 
strong enough to throw their 
crutches at the doctor. 

The fundamental curse of all this 
monopoly business is that it pre- 
vents the development of the man- 


also 


—Wide World 


ROBERT H. JACKSON 





us that free enterprise cannot exist 
alongside of monopolies and cartels. 

The real curse of our system of 
private enterprise today is that it 
has destroyed enterprise, it does not 
offer an opportunity for enough of 
the ablest men to rise to the top. 

The direction of private enter- 
prise no less than the direction of 
Government is dependent on the 
quality of the men who run it. Gov- 
ernment makes no bones of the fact 
that it hasn’t enough of men of top 
caliber to handle the tremendous 
responsibilities that are thrown 
upon it. I want to confine Govern- 
ment activity to its narrowest lim- 
its because good administrators are 
so rare. But while Government lacks 
executive talent, big business lacks 
vision. 


Says Sons of the Rich 
Have Unfair Advantages 


The fundamental trouble with the 
inability of private enterprise to ad- 
just itself to modern conditions is 
that the dream of ability rising to 
the top is seldom true. There was a 
time when it did not make much 
difference if the son of the biggest 
director or the son of the biggest 
customer was vaulted to the head of 
the company over the heads of 
young men without connections. 

While there was real competition 
from other units in the industry, 
the rich man’s son had to make good 
or the company went bust. But to- 
day when competition has been vir- 
tually eliminated by mergers and 
price agreements over large fields 
of our economic life, the rich man’s 
son—or the clever corporate politi- 
cian with a pocket full of proxies— 
can stay at the top of the company 
indefinitely because he has no com- 
petition. 

The real brains of private enter- 
prise are in subordinate positions 
forced to make the best of inept de- 
cisions of policy made by their cor- 
porate masters. The real operators 
of our utility companies, for exam- 
ple, have had to struggle along do- 
ing the best they can to meet the 
unnecessary and outrageous burdens 
placed upon them by superimposed 
holding-company finance. 


Denies Labor's Demands 
Caused the High Prices 


There are forward-looking enter- 
prising managers in big business to- 
day. There are companies far- 
sighted enough to understand that 
the best men must be allowed to go 
to the top if the company is to sur- 
vive. But in proportion they are 
mighty few. 

The managers of big business— 
completely free and completely 
confident because they owned the 
Government body and soul in the 


+ 
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power which the country needs 
even more desperately in private 
enterprise than in Government. 
Parents labor and save to provide 
normal educations for their chil- 
dren and when that education is fin- 
ished there is no place for the boy 
or girl to go except to start at the 
bottom of an imposingly long ladder 
of a few great corporations domi- 
nated by America’s 60 families. 


Declares That Youth 
Lacks a Chance These Days 


One of the ablest of America’s 
young business men was recently 
quoted in his advice to other young 
men—‘as soon as you find that your 
boss is a dumb-bell, quit.” 

But except for a few of the most 
extraordinary of our young men 
where does he go if he quits? In 
one of the last public interviews the 
late Newton Baker gave, he was 
quoted as saying the only cure for 
the troubles of the world was for the 
nations to acquire more educated 
men. 

But the only true educator of man 
is responsibility. But that oppor- 
tunity is denied to the average 
American young man and woman 
and to the country which desper- 
ately needs the fullest development 
of their potentialities, because of the 
growing concentration of economic 
power in the hands of the few. 

We must force a resumption of 
competition in our business life to 
give a chance for the best man power 
in private enterprice to emerge, 
and thus give a private enterprise 
a chance to survive. 

Big Business has let loose its bull- 
dogs to bark at the public that my 
speeches attacking monopoly are 
“destructive and deceitful” and that 
the real cause of the high prices 
and the consequent recession is la- 
bor cost, 

I know too much about Big Busi- 
ness to attack labor for its struggle 
to get a decent wage or to blame it 
for this recession. Labor has had 
nowhere near the percentage ad- 
vance that Big Business has given 
to its own darlings. Labor would 
be happy, I am sure, to get in- 
creases only in the same proportion 
and at the same time as managers 
of Big Business increase their own 
salaries. 

Let us see how the pay of Big 
Business and the pay of labor com- 
pared. I dislike to be personal but 
it is a matter of public record that 
Mr. Sloane of General Motors re- 
ceived in 1934 a compensation of 
$201,473.75. In 1935 it was advanced 
to $374,505. In 1936 it was ad- 
vanced again to $561,311. 

Mr. Knudson received in 1934 the 
sum of $211,128.53. It was advanced 
in 1935 to $374,475 and it was ad- 


course, the executive, like the la- 


borer, ts wortny of his hire. 


Compares the Profits 
Made in 1932 and 1936 


does Big Business mean 
when it asks for Government co- 
operation? Does it mean the sort 
of cooperation that was given to it 
under the Hoover Administration? 
We can think of no other. Then let 
us look at Big Business’ own record 
under the “cooperative” Adminis- 
tration of President Hoover and un- 
der the “hostile” Administration of 
President Roosevelt. 

In 1932 three building material 
companies lost approximately three 
million dollars; in 1936 those same 
companies made a gross profit of 
approximately nine million dollars. 

In 1932 two mail order houses 
lost eight million; in 1936 they 
made a profit above 50 million. 

In 1932 three chemical companies 
made a profit of 27 million dollars; 
in 1936 they increased that profit 
to 96 million dollars. 

In 1932 three farm implement 
companies lost 15 million dollars; 
in 1936 they made a profit of 44 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In 1932 four steel companies lost 
82 million dollars; in 1936 they 
made 70 million dollars. 

In 1932 two automobile companies 
lost 11 million dollars; in 1936 they 
made a profit of 301 million dollars. 


What 


Says Big Business Has 
No Cause for Complaint 


In the face of those astounding 
profits under the present Adminis- 
tration Big Business will never be 
able to convince the American peo- 
ple that it has been imposed upon, 
destroyed or even threatened. It 
has merely been saved from ruin 
and restored to arrogance. 

The unvarnished truth is that the 
Government’s recovery program has 
succeeded nowhere else so. effec- 
tively as in restoring the profits of 
Big Business. Labor has had no 
such advance. The small merchant 
‘has had no such prosperity. The 
small manufacturer has had no 
such advantage. 

The only just criticism that can 
be made of the economic operations 
of the New Deal is that it set out a 
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cat steal it; it did not sufficiently 
guard recovery from the raids of 
the monopolist. One group in the 
United States that has no cause for 
complaint is the Big Business group. 

It is this sort of thing which 
makes their assault upon the Ad- 
ministration and their general strike 
against the Government so unjusti- 
fiable. A few nights ago Josep’ *P, 
Kennedy, one of the ablest inaus- 
trial statesmen and political states- 
men in the United States, stood up 
and told his associates in business 
to stop their “bellyaching.” It is re- 
freshing to know a man who can put 
in good Kipling language the whole 
philosophy of Big Business. Its at- 
titude to Government is a chronie 
bellyache. 

Many of the present leaders of 
Big Business are a hang-over. They 
are repeating with the same dismal 
results the threatening tactics they 
tried on Theodore Roosevelt during 
the “rich man’s panic” that they 
precipitated in rebellion against his 
reforms. 

it is time they reread the famous 
answer he made in October, 1907, 
in Iowa, which is the only answer 
a self-respecting Administration 
can make io a “strike of capital”: 

ws . At intervals during the last 
few months the appeal has been 
made to me not to enforce the law 
against certain wrong-doers of great 
wealth because to do so would in- 
terfere with the business prosperity 
of the country. 

“Under the effects of that kind of 
fright which when sufficiently acute 
we call panic, this appeal has been 
made to me even by men who ordi- 
narily behave as decent citizens. 

“One newspaper which has itself 
strongly advanced this view gave 
prominence to the statement of a 
certain man of great wealth to the 


effect that the so-called financial 
weakness ‘was due entirely to the 
admitted intention of President 
Roosevelt to punish the large 


moneyed interests which had trans- 
gressed the laws.’ 

“I do not admit that this has been 
the main cause of any business 
troubles we have had; but it is 
possible that it has been a con- 
tributory cause. If so, friends, as 
far as I am concerned, it must be 
accepted as a disagreeable but un- 
avoidable feature in a course of 
policy which as long as I am Presi- 
dent will not be changed.” 








An 


Ans 


wer to Mr. Jackson: 


What Business Men Want 


HE National Association of Manufacturers, through President 
William B. Warner, reiterated its desire for cooperation be- 
tween Government and industry and “opposition to monopolistic 
practices” in reply to the first two of the most recent speeches by 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General. 
Following upon Mr. Jackson’s broadcast from Washington on 
Dec. 26, in which he blamed the recession on price-fixing by “big 


business,” Mr. Warner expressed a hope that his views 
expressed antipathy to business do #—— 


not represent those of the Gov- 
ernment at this time.” 

The Assistant Attorney General 
elaborated his position before the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia on Dec. 29. 

The text of Mr. Warner’s state- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United 
States, inquired in an address of last 
night what kind of cooperation busi- 
ness seeks and what is meant by 
restoring confidence. 

The was 


answer very plainly 


Stated in the Platform of Industry 


adopted only three weeks ago at 
the Congress of American Industry 
sponsored py the National Associa- 
tion of Manutacturers. 

The type of cooperation that the 


| country wants is the type that will 


create conditions under which all 
business in the country—large and 
small alike—can prosper and under 
which the rfresent recession can be 


stopped and jobs found for the idle. 
COOPERATION VITAL 


That is cooperation of the most 
vital kind at this time. We hope 
that Mr. Jackson’s views and his ex- 
pressed antipathy to business do 
not represent those of the Govern- 
ment at this time. 

What this country needs is busi- 
ness confidence. Business will move 
forward—producing more goods, 
and therefore more jobs—if it is 
permitted to face the future with 
only the natural hazards of legiti- 
mate private enterprise. 

Industry seeks recognition of the 
simple fact that as factories prosper 
America prospers and that govern- 
ment can at this time aid large 
and small manufacturers alike in 
their efforts to increase employment 
by removing certain “road closed” 
signs which may be summarized as 
follows: . 

(1) Legislation which reduces 
incentive to invest funds, espe- 
cially in the durable goods and 
construction industries. Increased 
flow of capital investment into 
private enterprise is essential to 
expand production and employ- 
ment. 


tpeenrteentensensimmmnenns 
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(2) Continued uncertainty in- 
volving Federal regulation of in- 
dustry beyond the field of neces- 
Sary public safeguards. 


END TO UNCERTAINTY 

(3) Policies which hamper the 
production of more national 
wealth and income out of which 
greater benefits for all people 
must come. 

(4) Taxes which are unduly bur- 
densome both in amount and 
character; which make no allow- 
ance for previous losses when 
taxing profits and discriminate 
against companies with widely 
fluctuating earnings; which pe- 
nalize companies burdened with 
debts; which restrict the amounts 
spent for plant expansion and im- 
provement. 

(5) Continued unbalanced Fed- 
eral budget caused by excessive 
government snending. 


(6) Legislation which stimu- 
lates labor controversies or the 
threat of such controversies; 


which does not protect employees 
against any and all coercion; 
which is unfair to employers and 
under which only they can be held 
guilty of “unfair practices.” 


OPPOSES MONOPOLY 

In its Declaration, the Congress of 
American Industry stated affirma- 
tively, as did Mr. Jackson, its op- 
position to monopolistic practices. 

American industry is opposed to 
monopolies in production, distribu- 
tion or labor. It believes in free do- 
mestic competition based on private 
initiative and energy. Such com- 
petition is needed to stimulate in- 
dustrial activity and_ efficiency. 
Upon it improved living standards 
for the American people depend. 

Above all else the manufactur- 
ers of the nation believe that calm 
and non-partisan consideration of 
our national problems is the need 
of the hour. They have offered 
repeatedly and stand ready at all 
times to cooperate toward bettering 
economic conditions. 

Meantime their pledge to the 
American people is that they will 
do all in their power to maintain 
employment. 
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THE CRYING NEED 
OF ‘THE DAY! 








Bustess is not so good. 
Everybody wants to know why. 


Special pleading and political clamor do 
They only add to the 


general confusion. 


not tell why. 


The New York Sun has long seen the 
need for a better and broader knowledge 
of the part that business plays in our 
social and economic lives, but today the 
business situation is such that the need 
for a clarification of economic truths is 
more urgent than ever before. 


Recognizing the present emergency, The 
New York Sun for months past has been 
preparing an edition which would carry 
to the American people the true picture 
of the situation in the light of proved and 
accepted economic principles. 


Foremost economists of the country will 
contribute to this edition and, as a result, 
a wealth of facts concerning the prob- 
lems confronting America will be re- 


vealed in The Sun’s “Voice of Business” 
issue, to be published on Saturday, 
January eighth. 


“The Voice of Business” will be presented 
in a style easily comprehended. Impar- 
tial in its views and non-political in its 
purpose, the issue will be strikingly illus- 
trated with many photographs, charts 
and pictographs. 


The Sun’s “Voice of Business” issue will 
have a message for every intelligent, fair- 
minded American citizen. 


Subscription rates will be 15 cents per 
copy for each paper to be mailed by The 
Sun. This covers cost of postage, wrap- 
ping and handling. Clip the convenient 
coupon below and mail at once with re- 
mittance to insure prompt delivery. 


Some of the prominent writers on economic subjects who 
will be represented in The Sun’s “Voice of Business” issue 


FRED R. FAIRCHILD, 
Professor of Political Economy at Yale University: “The Vital 
Need of a Flow of Capital Into Industry.” 


PHILIP CABOT, 
Professor of Public Utility Management, Harvard University: 
“The Public Utilities.” 


MELVIN T. COPELAND, 
Professor of Marketing, Harvard University: “The Trend of 
Prices.” 


JAMES E. BOYLE, 


Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University: “The State of 
Agriculture.” 


EDWIN W. KEMMERER, 
Walker Professor of International Finance, Princeton University: 
“Our Money Problem.” 


HARLEY L. LUTZ, 


Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University: “The Budget— 
Why Balance I]t?” 


GEORGE O. MAY, 


Senior partner of Price, Waterhouse & Co.: “Taxation.” 


WALTER E. SPAHR, 


Professor of Economics, New York University: “The Needs of 
America—W hat Must Be Done to Meet Them.” 


THOMAS W. WOODLOCK, 


Associate Editor of The Wall Street Journal: “The Railroads.” 


“THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 


NEW YORK 


§ th 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPY OF 
THE SUN’S “VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE 





THE SUN, DEPARTMENT V, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For the 15 cents inclosed, to cover cost of postage, wrapping and handling, please 
send a copy of The New York Sun of Saturday, January 8, containing the “Voice 
of Business” section to this address: 
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Revenue Needs 
And Tax Prospects 


Five per cent levy on payrolls. Sur- 
tax on corporation earnings. 
New sources of revenue sought. 





HE first tax “increase of the year on business 

men went into effect on Jan. 1. This in- 
crease amounts to 1 per cent more on the pay- 
rolls of the bulk of the nation’s employers—a 
jump from 2 to 3 per cent—with resulting reve- 
nues to flow into unemployment insurance re- 
serves. 

Other increases are on the cards, waiting only 
for action by Congress. 

From now on, 3 per cent of the total payrolls 
of affected employers must be set aside to build 
reserves against unemployment. This 3 per cent 
is in addition to the 2 per cent—one per cent 
from employers and 1 per cent from employes— 
set aside to build individual reserves against old 
age. 

Altogether, 5 per cent of payrolls now goes to 
support social security. The total involved is 
more than a billion dollars annually. That total 
is scheduled to increase next January 1 when an 
added 1 per cent tax will be imposed on payrolls 
to support old age insurance. 

The January 1 this year amounts 
to approximately $250,000,000. It brings to about 
$750.000,000 the annual employer contribution to 
unemployment insurance. No further increase 
in this contribution is called for by the present 
law. : 

Technically, the payroll tax to support unem- 
ployment insurance is a State tax. But the 
money comes into the Federal Treasury where it 
enters an unemployment trust fund, represented 
by certificates of indebtedness. 


OUTFLOW SOON TO START 

Unlike revenue from the payroll tax to support 
old age insurance, the revenue from the payroll 
tax to support unemployment insurance must be 
on hand to meet immediate demands. To the 
extent that insurance payments go out from 
the fund to those who are unemployed, this tax 
will not be deflationary but will merely repre- 
sent another of the governmental devices for re- 
distributing income. The expectation is that a 
large amount of the money already collected will 
start to flow out as soon as the machinery of 
distribution is in working order. 

The rise to 3 per cent in the payroll tax to 
support unemployment insurance may turn out 
to be just the first of the year’s tax increases. 


OTHER TAXES SLATED 

Congress is continuing to wrestle with the sur- 
tax on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings. The House sub-committee studying 
changes has made up its mind to exempt from 
any surtax corporations earning less than $25,000 
but these corporations would pay an increased 
normal tax ranging from 12 to 16 per‘cent. Firms 
earning more than $25,000 would pay a tax 
ranging from 16 to 20 per cent, graded according 
to the amount of income retained. Then there 
would be establishment of standards to deter- 
mine whether corporations were building sur- 
pluses of unreasonable size. Accumulation of 
these unreasonable surpluses would be heavily 
penalized. 

Treasury officials doubt whether that sort of a 
tax program would raise sufficient revenue. In 
that case individual incomes between the range 
of $10,000 and $100,000 are in for attention. 


COST OF FARM SUBSIDIES 

But this is not all. 

A prospective new farm program is scheduled 
to cost more money than the budget calls for. 
The Secretary of Agriculture asked for processing 
finance that program, but Congress 
showed no interest. Some new source of revenue 
will need to be discovered to meet that added 
expense 

The same is true concerning other expenditures 
being approved by the Senate and the House, if 
Mr. Roosevelt's admonitions concerning the need 
for a balanced budget are to be accepted. 

For the moment, however, higher payroll taxes 
are the only ones immediately in effect. 


increase of 


taxes to 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED REEVES, Vice President and General 
Manager, Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: The 1937 output of American automobile 
companies is estimated at 4,975,000 units, 4,500,000 
passenger cars and 925,000 motor trucks. 

While it will be slightly under the 5,000,000 esti- 
mate, the industry’s output for the year was the 
second highest on record, being exceeded only by 
1929’s production total of 5,621,715 cars and 
trucks. Last year’s output was 8 per cent above 
1936 and was 250 per cent above the production 
for 1932. The wholesale value of all automotive 
products produced during the year is placed at 
$4,177,000,000. . 

Comparatively speaking, the greatest improve- 
ment experienced by the industry was in export 
operations. During the year, 650,000 vehicles of 
American design were sold in countries outside 
of the United States... 

There can be no question but that 
called replacement market will continue 
ert a major influence on the industry.... There 
are literally millions of vehicles still in service 
which were built before the time when safety 
glass, four-wheel brakes and other indispensable 
features of today’s modern automobiles came 
into general use. Replacement of these and of 
additional millions of vehicles which are rapidly 
being worn out can be expected to provide a 
backlog for the industry’s sales operation for the 
next few years. 

(From the year-end statement of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association.) 
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The Ups and Downs of Americas Foreign Trade 
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i pees physical volume of American foreign trade over the last nine 
years is shown in the accompanying chart. An index number 
worked out by the Department of Commerce is used in charting the 
trend of exports and imports since 1929. 

Downturns now appearing in both exports and imports reflect losses 


CopyYRricut, 1938, BY THE UNITED States NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
in actual business and not in unit prices. 
largely due to the fact that the end of the drought in this country has 
removed the need for foreign food stuffs. 
reflection of the falling purchasing power abroad. 
gan to decline in volume the totals were larger than in 1929. 


The drop in imports is 


The decline in exports is a 
Before imports be- 








WORLD RECESSION STARTS—THE ADVERSE 


EFFECT OF 








+ That glance reveals some nations, like Ger- 
Mecwsaraue * OQ | many and Italy and Japan, poverty stricken— 
; | lacking gold reserves, lacking capital, lacking 
Shrinkage in volume of commerce. | raw materials and lacking normal markets for 
Price dislocations. Barriers in the things they can produce. The same glance 
trade channels. The drop in reveals other nations, principally the United 
commodities. States and the British Empire, suffering from a 
super-abundance—with more gold than they 
know what to do with, with more capital than 
| times are beginning to spread to world they can find work for, with raw materials in 
trade. A recovery—in evidence since 1933 | such abundance that prices suffer and with con- 
—is giving way to a recession that extends far | tracted markets as a consequence. 
beyond the trade of the United States. Part of the world is suffering from a lack of 
The facts are these: necessary things, while the other part is suffer- 
Volume of world trade in terms of gold, as | ing from a super-abundance of what the short- 
reported by the League of Nations, fell rather | age nations need but can’t get. All of this is a 
sharply in November and there are signs that counterpart of the situation within the United 
the decline continued in December. Since June, | States where part of the population is possessed 
when the turn first appeared, trade is off about of huge accumulations and with facilities for 
8 per cent. ae supplying the needs of the people on the basis 
This slowing in the flow of goods between the of a high standard of living but where the re- 
international markets has gone along with fall- mainder of the population is unable to make 
ing raw material prices and is being accentuated | contact with the possessors to fill their unfilled 
by the trade contraction within the big consum- needs. 
ing nations, like the United States and Great | In between, in each case, stand barriers to the 
Britain. | flow of goods and of capital, 
These barriers include tariffs, import quotas, 
DROP IN FOREIGN meters she turn woe barter deals and exchange pence as on as 
TRADE MARKED IN the volume of foreign h ese A f his . 
trade carried on by this the Jo nson ct of this country which bars 
LAST SIX MONTHS country had reached | loans to nations that have defaulted on their 
large proportions. In the case of imports, as | debts. The United States has ‘Spent the last 
the chert above shows, their physical Gelune three years endeavoring to use its influence to 
was greater than in 1929 and the physical volume | lower some of these barriers through the use of 
of exports was not very far from the trade of | ere That effort is going on under 
that time, although its character had changed. | the direction of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
This country did about six and one half bil- | aa a se 
lion dollars worth of foreign business in 1937. | 
The price level on which this business was done BUMPER CROPS AND What is happening 


EFFECTS THEY HAVE right now is suggested by 
the chart on this page. 


ON IMPORT TRADE The chart shows the 


physical voiume of imports to have fallen rather 
sharply in the last few months, after a rise to 
a level above 1929. Much of this decline is due 
to the fact that American farmers grew big 
crops this past year and grain imports no longer 
are needed. But the very fact of those big crops 
here has caused a price decline and has thrown 
the United States back into the competition 
for world markets. 

Falling prices for wheat and corn and cotton 
—all of which are sharply lower—mean that 
nations like Argentina, Brazil, Australia and 
other raw material producers—will get a smaller 
| income from their sales and may even lose 
some markets. Falling prices also mean that 
| 


was an estimated 20 per cent below that of 1929 
when foreign trade amounted to more than ten 
billion dollars. The increase in dollar volume 
of exports and imports of the United States is 
approximately 100 per cent above 1932 and about 
one-third larger than in 1936. Both agriculture 
and industry have shared in the rewards of this 
trade increase. 

But now the future is found to be rather ob- 
scure, 

The same factors that cause the domestic trade 
picture to be obscure are obscuring the foreign 
trade picture. 

Those factors include an increase in the bar- 
riers, many of them artificial, that stand between 
buyers and sellers, and an absence of the once 
normal flow of funds from countries with an 
accumulation of idle capital to countries re- 
quiring capital for development. 

A key to the partial correction of both of | other nations in getting fewer dollars from the 
those factors is held by the United States. A sale of their products on a unit basis. 
glance around the world shows why. | Consequently, here is a new barrier to trade. 


American farmers will join with farmers of 


+ 
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“FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


This barrier already is showing itself in Ameri- 
can exports which fell 5 per cent between Octo- 
ber and November. 

Falling commodity prices in the face of a 
rising trend in prices of manufactured goods 
can create the sort of barrier that led to a vir- 
tual collapse of world trade after 1929 and can 
more than offset any tariff adjustments that 
this country might effect through trade agree- 
ments, 

Until recent months, many policy guiding 
officials in Washington, including Secretary 
Hull and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, had held high hopes that world trade 
could be revived sufficiently, through gradual 
adjustment of tariff barriers, to carry this coun- 
try and most others toward a period of fairly 
stable recovery. 

The steady rise in the volume of trade, both 
imports and exports, gave them great encour- 
agement. They also were pleased by the ap- 
pearance of an excess of imports into this coun- 
try over and above the total of exports. The 
reason for satisfaction in what is known as an 
“unfavorable” balance of trade is that its ap- 
pearance suggested that the outside world 
thereby would obtain dollars with which to meet 
interest and principal payments on its debt to 
this country. 


But in the last few 
months the tide has turn- 
ed again and foreigners 
are buying more in this 


FOREIGNERS BUY 
MORE HERE THAN 
THEY ARE SELLING 


market than they are selling. 

Mr. Hull still thinks that much can be done 
to meet the present setback in trade through a 
trade agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Others think that the way back to normal 
might come through some formula to permit a 
revival of large-scale lending to undeveloped 
foreign nations that would enable them to de- 
velop their own resources and at the same time 
to buy American products in the process of 
development. 

But foreign lending, like domestic lending, 
requires that there be borrowers who are willing 
to borrow and who can show that they have 
credit standing as well as a project that stands 
better than an even chance to pay out. As in 
domestic affairs large scale lending is found to 
follow rather than to precede the start of re- 
covery. At the moment the trend is_adverse. 

The result is this: The budding boom in 
foreign trade, after paralleling the recovery in 
the United States has turned down with the 
check to that recovery and apparently is not at 
this time to provide the impetus that could 


help to produce a revival. 
OweEN Scott. 
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Buffers Against 
Demands for Relief 


Increasing scope of insurance for 
jobless. Provision for millions 
of unemployed. Cost runs into 
billions. 





HE mystery of the relief rolls is that large. 

scale lay-offs in industry are not being ree 
flected in a correspondingly large increase in 
demands for relief. 

Officials of WPA had difficulty understanding 
why pressure was not greater for a steep step-up 
in the number of work relief jobs until they bee 
gan to look into the situation. 

Then what they discovered was this: 

WPA now is providing work for more than 
1,500,000 of the employable unemployed of the 
country. 

States and localities are furnishing direct re- 
lief to 1,500,000 more families who cannot be 
taken care of on WPA rolls. 

Old age pensions, operating now in all States, 
are providing some aid for 1,000.900 additional 
among the indigent aged of the country. 

Then the CCC camps provide an income for 
300,000 families with boys in the camps who send 
home the greater part of each month’s income. 

his means that 4,300,000 families already are 
Government with some means of 
These families represent those who 
are farthest down in the economic scale. Their 
total is not far from the total that received Gov- 
ernment aid during the days when the country’s 
unemployment was much greater. 


INSURANCE AGAINST IDLENESS 


But at this point still another factor enters. 

A large proportion of the workers who are loss 
ing their jobs in industry at this time live in 
States with unemployment insurance laws that 
became fully operative on January 1. 

These unemployed, fully a million of them ac- 
cording to current estimates, expect to get bene- 
fit payments as a matter of right from funds 
that already have been built up by their eme- 
ployers to meet just such a situation as the pres- 
ent one. 

As a consequence, the newly unemployed are 
not looking in such numbers or with such haste 
to the Government for help. This means that 
the pressure on WPA is much less than it other- 
wise would be. 


MILLIONS ARE SAFEGUARDED 

From this summary of facts it is seen how ex- 
tensive is the machinery that Government has 
built up. during the last few years to deal with 
the problem of destitution and of unemployment, 
In 1933 no such machinery existed. Five years 
later the Government—almost as a matter of 
course—is caring for 4,300,000 destitute jobless 
and has insurance available that will auto- 
matically care for at least another million. 

The cost of this machinery is large, but gradu. 
ally is being underwritten by the revenue systems 
of the Federal and State and local governments. 


COST IN BILLIONS 

At present WPA is costing $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually. Old age benefits are costing more than 
$500,000,000, equally divided between the Federal 
Government and State governments. States and 
localities are spending $300,000,000 a year on di- 
rect relief and are contributing at least $150,- 
000,000 to WPA. Estimates are that unemploy- 
ment insurance during 1938 will extract about 
$750,000.000 from the payrolls of the country. 

Aitogether this means that $3,200,000,000 is be- 
ing budgeted by Government annually to meet 
the problem of destitution and of temporary un- 
employment. 


provided by 
subsistence. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


H. R. TOLLEY, Administrator, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration: All sorts of charges 
are already being hurled at the new farm plan, 
Of these, perhaps the most absurd is that the aim 
of this legislation is to bring fascism to Americ: 
If a dictator really were in charge in this coun 
try, he would not take a whole year to make u 
his mind what he wanted. He and his aide. 
would draw up the plan in a week’s time anc 
promulgate it over night. 

The process by which this farm plan is com- 
ing about may have its drawbacks, but thes 
are drawbacks inherent in a democracy and nc 
in a dictatorship. Democracy in operation 
often unlovely to behold. It creaks along ove 
many a bump and rocky place and when it fin 
ally arrives half of its load may be spilled out. 

But what is the alternative? The alternative 
is some dictatorial system like those that have 
sprung up in other parts of the world. If we 
really prefer the method of democracy to that 0’ 
dictatorship, we must be somewhat philosophical 
about its faults at the same time that we do 
what we can to make it operate more effectively. 

Even though our emotions may rebei at the 
admission, we are forced to the conclusion that 
in any society that is not anarchy the central 
government, in a greater or less degree, has a 
function of assisting, interfering with, or regu- 
lating the economic activities of groups and in- 
dividuals. The assistance, interference, or regu- 
lation by a democratic government presumably 
has it’s genesis in the attitudes of the people. If 
these activities do not rest upon the attitudes of 
the people, or if they do not contribute to attain- 
ing the objectives which the people desire, or if 
their administration is onerous to too many 
people, they will be abandoned in the course of 
time. 


(From an address before the American Farm 
Economics Association, Dec. 28, Atlantic City, 
N. J.) 
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PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS IN 1938: A FORECAST OF SLOW RECOVERY 


By Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Economist; Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


ACH year Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleve- 

land Trust Company, diagnoses business conditions and gives his 
opinion on the outlook for the coming year. A widely known econo- 
mist, he deals with the economics of the present situation from the 
business man’s point of view and his annual forecasts command at- 
tention in business and Government circles. 


In an address before 


the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 


Colonel Ayres made his diagnosis for last year and his predictions 


for 1938. His address is presented herewith in part. 


= 
UR first five-year plan has ended. 


It was not designed to be a five- 
year plan, but it has turned out 
to be one. It was the plan for a 
managed recovery that has been in 
operation in this country during the 
five years from 1933 through 1937. 
The essence of the plan was that the 
Government at Washington should 
assume full responsibility for solv- 
ing the economic problems of the 
citizens. 

Among the undertakings which 
were parts of this new policy were 
the support of the unemployed, vast 
programs of public works, mortgage 
loans for farmers and urban home 
owners, financial aid for railroads, 
banks, and other corporations, and 
the regulation of stock exchanges. 

There were two other undertak- 
ings that were even more sweeping 
in their purposes and applications. 
One of them undertook to make 
farming profitable by taxing the 
rest of the population to contribute 
to its support. 

The other sought to institute a 
program of higher wages and 
shorter hours throughout industry, 
with greatly increased power exer- 
cised by labo? organizations. 


Theory of Spending: 
Results It Showed 


This plan for a managed recovery 
from the Great Depression aroused 
great popular support. It has been 
twice endorsed by sweeping major- 
ities in political campaigns. There 
has been nothing like it in previous 
history. For the first time a great 
democracy volunteered to solve the 
economic problems and to assume 
the economic burdens of its citizens. 

During the first years the lavish 
spending which the plan entailed 
was not regarded with widespread 
apprehension. One of the funda- 
mental assumptions behind the plan, 
and perhaps its most .fundamental 
assumption, was that we could spend 
our way out of the depression. 

The theory was that lavish public 
spending wovld supply farmers and 
urban dwellers with consumer pur- 
chasing power which would result in 
& great demand for all sorts of con- 
sumption goods. Then more manu- 
facturing capacity would be required 
to produce the goods, and industry 
and transportation would increase 
their facilities in order to-meet the 
demands. The result would be the 
restoration of prosperity carried for- 
ward by private enterprise. 

This autumn the recovery plan 
came to an end in a spectacular 
and unforeseen manner. The first 
conspicuous failure came in a part 
of the program about which there 
had been a minimum of anxiety. It 
came as a sudden and violent col- 
lapse in the market prices of stocks. 
This was followed by a drastic de- 
cline of production which rapidly 
reached depression proportions in 
the. basic iron and steel industry. 
The following weeks have brought 
general declines in nearly all 
branches of business activity, and 
they have developed with a speed 
seldom before equalled in our previ- 
ous history. 


The Securities Act: 
Its Effect on Market 


The Securities Exchange Act as 
passed by the Congress in 1934 car- 
ried a preamble which expressly 
Stated that a purpose of the new 
law was to prevent “sudden and un- 
reasonable fluctuations of security 
prices.” 

_ The public, the press, and the fi- 
nancial community have generally 
approved the new Act, although stu- 
dents of security movements have 
believed that there should be some 
modifications of its new rules and 
regulations. 

‘ Most people have confidence in its 
reforms and under these circum- 
stances the sudden and violent stock 
panic resulted in a severe shock to 
business confidence. 

Business activity was moving for- 
ward at high levels last summer. 

* The profits of corporations in the 
second qu:rter of the year were the 
largest that had been earned since 
the prosperity period before the de- 
pression. Industrial employment 
was almost as great as it had been 
in 1929. The agricultural situation 
was exceptionally good. 

It was under those auspicious cir- 
cumstances that there developed a 
drop in security prices that in two 
months reduced the market values 
of stocks on the New York Ex- 
change by some 25 billions of dol- 
lars. Even worse, it initiated busi- 
ness declines that are still under 
way, and which have already be- 
come genuinely serious throughout 


‘ 


\ 


the business structure of the nation. 

Our first five-year plan for a man- 
aged recovery came to an end in 
the closing months of 1937, and now 
we shall have to have a new plan. 
The economic steps to be taken by 
the National Government in the 
coming year will not be called a new 
plan, but in reality that is what they 
will have to be if they are to prove 
successful. The clear fact about the 
old plan is that it went into reverse 
just when it appeared as though it 
was about to produce the prosperity 
that it had promised. 


“Watchful Waiting,” 
Attitude of Investors 


What seems to have happened is 
that last autumn American invest- 
ors suddenly and_ spontaneously 
adopted a policy of watchful wait- 
ing. The investors included not 
only the individuals who purchase 
and sell securities for their personal 
accounts, but corporations which in- 
vest in physical properties by erect- 
ing new plants, enlarging old ones, 
and installing new equipment. 

Great numbers of both classes of 
investors decided late last summer 
that they did not have sufficient 
confidence in the future prospects 
for business profits to be willing to 
bet on them with their own money. 

The deciding factor which caused 
this change of sentiment appears 
to have been the rumors and then 
the definite news that there was to 
be a special session of the Congress. 
The purpose of the session was to be 
the enactment of a new series of 
laws for the further restriction and 
regulation of industry, agriculture, 
and the utilities. 

This news was not the underlying 
cause of our present return to seri- 
ous depression conditions, but it ap- 
pears to have been the deciding fac- 
tor which turned a minor reaction 
in last summer’s advancing stock 
market into a major decline which 
rapidly grew to panic proportions, 


“Managed Recovery,” 
Two Conditions Needed 


Our plan for a managed recovery 
has from the beginning been based 
on the theory that we should spend 
our way back to prosperity by using 
public funds, and then that private 
enterprise would support and con- 
tinue the prosperity, and furnish 
jobs for all the workers. 

This reliance on the ultimate abil- 
ity and willingness of private enter- 
prise to take over the task and main- 
tain prosperity was the essential 
condition of the undertaking. No 
one has ever supposed that the Na- 
tional Government could continue 
indefinitely to spend enough muney 
to create and then sustain an ever- 
progressive recovery. 

Two conditions were necessary in 
order to have the plan succeed. One 
of them was an economic condition, 
and the other a political condition. 
The necessary economic condition 
was that the investing public, made 
up of both individuals and corpora- 
tions, should continue to have con- 
fidence in the prospects for future 
profits. Our economy is a profit 
and loss ecunomy, and it can keep 
going only as long as business men 
have enough confidence in the pros- 
pects for profits to make them take 
present risks in the hope of being 
rewarded by future gains. 

The political condition that was 
necessary for the success of the 
plan was that the public generally 
should continue to believe that de- 
velopments were taking place be- 
cause they had been planned that 
way. The success of the plan for a 
managed recevery had depended al! 
along both on business confidence 
and on popular support. 


Two Best Indicators 
Of Business Confidence 


There are two indicators, of busi- 
ness confidence that are more reli- 
able than ail the others. One of 
them is the action of security prices 
on the stock exchanges, and the 
other is the marketing of new se- 
curities sold to raise capital for busi- 
ness. 

In general, the two indicators tell 
the same story, for the changes in 
both of them reflect changes in busi- 
ness confidence. Rising security 
prices and increasing sales of new 
securities mean that business men 
feel confident about the prospects 
for future profits, while declining 
prices and smaller offerings of new 
securities mean that business men 
lack such confidence. 

In recent months there has taken 
place an almost unprecedented col- 
lapse of stock prices, and a nearly 
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complete halt in the floating of new 
corporate securities. These declines 
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Even without allowing for making ¢ not 


up of the great shortages that have 
accumulated during the depression 
years, the electric utility industry 
could quickly increase its expendi- 
tures by about a billion dollars a 
It would do it if it could have 
confidence that it would again be 
allowed to earn normal profits on 
its new investments. The one thing 
needed to convert that possibility 
into a reality is the signing of a 
treaty of peace between these utili- 
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Effect of Uncertainty 

On the Business World 
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Undistributed Profits 
Tax Found Wanting 

The resumption of recovery awaits 
the reestablishment of business con- 
fidence, and that is something that 
cannot be ordered, or even directly 
created by legislation. 

This time business confidence can 
be restored only by a series of defi- 
nite acts. These acts must convince 
business that the Administration 
recognizes that a fair opportunity 
to make profits is essential to indus- 
try, trade, transportation, and the 
utilities. Employment is dependent 
on profits 

The most effective first move that 
could be taken toward the restora- 
tion of business activity would be 
the repeal of the tax on undistrib- 
uted profits 

That tax prevents businesses from 
in times of 
them for 


accumulating earnings 
prosperity so as to have 
use in periods of depression... . 
Later on the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act should be 
revised, but that has not equal urg- 
ency in the order of business... . 


The Role of the Utilities: 


Key to Recovery Problem 

The electric ulilities probably hold 
the key to our recovery problem. 
Before the depression the electric 
light and power companies used to 
raise about a billion dollars a year 
of new capital, and they spent 
nearly all of it for construction. In 
the past five years they have raised 
almost no new capital, and their new 
construction has been only about 
one-fifth as great as formerly. Here 
is a part of our economy in which 
private enterprise could greatly ex- 
pand its activities, and quickly ab- 
sorb a large amount of unemploy- 
ment, 


markets, still higher + 


ties and the Administration. 

The railroads are our 20 per cent 
industry. The market value of their 
stocks and bonds, even at present 
prices, amounts to 20 per cent of the 
value of all listed securities. The 
railroads normally buy 20 per cent of 
our steel, and our coal, and our fuel 
and our lumber. 

We never have real prosperity in 
this country when the railroads are 
reluctant customers of the other in- 
dustries, and we always have pros- 
perity when they are eager custom- 
ers At the present time they are 
most reluctant customers because 
the regulated rates they are receiv- 
ing for their services do not produce 
enough to meet their necessary ex- 
penses. 

In the years just before the de- 
pression the railroads were spend- 
ing over two billion dollars annually 
for materials and capital expendi- 
tures. During the depression these 
spendings have averaged much less 
than two billion dollars a year.... 

The electric utilities and the rail- 
roads are two groups of corpora- 
tions which would quickly expand 
their purchases by from one and a 
half to two billions a year if they 
could be confident that the prospects 
for profits justified the expenditures. 
Any such increases by these com- 
panies would insure prosperity for 
the iron and steel industry. That 
combination would sustain activity 
in the automobile industry, and op- 
erate as a general stimulus to build- 
ing construction. 

Probably it is true that no coun- 
try stricken by a depression ever be- 
fore faced a recovery problem that 
was so simple in its economic terms 
and so complex in its political terms. 


The Prospect for 1938: 
The Washington Factors 


There is not much use in trying 
to make many definite forecasts of 
the course of business in 1938 for 
the outcomes depend on decisions 
that will be made in Washington, 
and on policies that will be adopted 
there. We have all the economic 
requisites for prosperity. We have 
the men, money, materials, and 
markets. Our difficulties are po- 
litical, not economic. We need co- 
operation between government and 
business. If that can be attained 
we can have a resumption of recov- 
ery. 

It seems probable that the bot- 
tom of the present slump in indus- 
trial production will be reached in 
the first half of next year, for op- 
erations have been curtailed so rap- 
idly that in many lines we are al- 
ready producing less than we are 
consuming. 


oil, 


Lower Wholesale Prices 
Predicted for Next Year 


The recovery from that low point 
is bound to be much slower than 
the descent to it has been. The 
Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production reached 121 a year ago. 
Its average for this year is about 110. 
A plausible estimate of its average 
for 1938 might well be that it would 
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Among ther important series 
which will probably be lower next 
year than t year are the produc- 
tion of coal, and iron and steel, and 
cement, and freight car loadings, 
and the value of depariment store 
sales. Among series which will prob- 
ably be higher are petroleum refin- 
ing, unemployment, and business 
ailures. Among those likely to be 
little changed are electric power and 
tobacco products. 
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The Indefinate Factors 
In Charting a Forecast 

Recovery depends on the raising 
of new enterprise capital by pri- 
vate financing, and on the closely 
related matter of new corporate and 
private construction. Even if re- 
covery regains good momentum next 
year it seems unlikely that it can 
do so rapidly enough to lift the fig- 
ures for new capital and new con- 
struction above those of 1937. 

These forecasts reflect the expec- 
tation that most of the business av- 
erages will be less favorable in 1938 
than they have been in 1937. Most 
of the forecasts are stated in some- 
what indefinite terms because it is 
impossible to foresee what sorts of 
policies Washington will adopt. They 
assume that recovery will continue 


of + in Europe, but if 


serious business re- # gains of the past three years have 
been largely cancelled in three short 
months. If they are to be regained 
as a part of the previous recovery 
movement, the new advances must 
be gotten well under way in 1938. 
That can be achieved only as a CO- 
operative undertaking. 
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This is a time for courage, coop- 
eration. tolerance, and good will be- 
tween government, business, and 
labor. The hard-won 
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OR seventy years, Hanna merchant pig iron 

has represented the utmost in dependa- 
bility. Produced from choice ores of varied 
metallurgical qualities, it has proved its practi- 
cal value for the particular job at hand wherever 
foundry requirements are severe. 

Through constant research—and the accumu- 
lated experience of men who have been making 
quality iron for generations—The Hanna Fur- 
nace Corporation continues to keep that vital 
step ahead. As it has since 1867, Hanna remains 
“the best known name in iron.” 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OWNING AND OperRATING—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 
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In Proportion as the structure of a govern- O “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- ; Peay 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” (ZB Lia Sates Ans defend to the death your right to a 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Vol. 6, No. 1 January 3, 1938 
} Tirades Against Business by Administration Spokesmen Mean That They Are Playing Politics With 
Human Misery—The National Situation Calls For Action, Not Bickering—Let Business and 
| Government Both Purge Themselves of Sin and Abandon Passion in Favor of Reason 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
HAT happened in Washington last week comes ; unfair practices or by cut-throat competition in violation ? We have made mistakes. We have spent a lot of 
W dangerously close to playing politics with hu- | of the statutes should be punished and put in jail. | aor in ae that — ng = —Z jobs. 
isery " e co ; e cannot be expected to be infallible. Our direction 
ggg muckrakers and epithet BLIND ATTACKS | But this re ° oe cry from eal and purpose cy the public interest. 

' sage ' , | . ing that because some persons Now things have gone wrong. Labor has over- 
hurlers have been let loose again, this time trying to divert WILL NOT HELP have been successful and others | reached itself, though, to be sure, we can’t blame la- 
attention from the tragic spread of unemployment. | CHECK PANIC have encountered misfortune, the bor altogether for trying to use its newly-given 

When one reads the speeches of the Secretary of the In- whole system of private initiative power, something that had been denied it for genera- 
terior, Harold Ickes, and of the Assistant Attorney Gen- is wrong and that depressicns come because management tions. Yet labor did not consult the economic factors 
eral, Robert H. Jackson (printed va full on pages 6 and | or ownership income is not levelled off so that “every man and went ahead on its own. Labor forgot Reason, too. 
10), there is temptation to rub one’s eyes and ask if Her- | is a king”, as Huey Long used to say. If redistribution of | g As “9 — apt rere Ne 7 — oe 
bert ine tieed has Seon wuasrsont = oe Unites States for wealth is right, then an even distribution is more logical caiiieah adhen and howoar be steer ee ee 

| the last four years and if this is the campaign year of 1932. | than any uneven distribution. Woe must new eet be this by ps: oe 
The blame for the present depression is put by Messrs. If you divided the wealth of the country evenly, there anti-trust laws. Or else we must frankly recognize 
| Ickes and Jackson upon the shoulders of the same culprits would be a few dollars apiece for everybody and no man- that monopolies are here to stay and put all big busi- 
| who allegedly caused the 1929 collapse, namely, the busi- agement, no factories, no enterprises to give employment. ness into the public utility status and start regulat- 
| ness men and the “Old Deal . Surely these business folks | Bet eae of us bel comne te believe that the leat few — is —— ete on capital invested. — 
must be gluttons for self-inflicted punishment—they must | weeks of new breadlines and new tragedies would sober - z ci pie oy aq “ate ane a numer 
get some sort of queer satisfaction out of a decrease of | the Administration to its responsibilities, that its spokes- af “eaaaiaed canted oe ee nok a 
their own profits or out of wallowing in red ink. men would cease their tirades of blame and forget their the controlling or the conspiring to fix nf to 
, : political complex long enough to bridge the gap between limit output? Isn’t this a governmental rather than 
| BUSINESS ISN'T } wig the wed prose = — business and government, restore public confidence, and a private function if competition is to be abandoned 
TRYING TO RUSH ae yew pe enone stop the panicky decline of prices and business volume. | of at se “ae 
| papers Sup The business men, it has been said on this page re- aybe you will disagree and say we don’t need to 
INTO SUICIDE pressed the truth about what hap- cently, have not been wholly blameless. Some of them | Ge Case Siiage. = + i sg engerts ane 
pened in the Hoover depression have shown a lack of vision and understanding of national | ee ee ee Cee 
; 3 : S on your shoulder. Forget all the things we, too, have 
and never printed any articles about the breadlines and problems. Too many stubbornly cling to the idea that | said in the heat of campaigns and under great pro- 
soup kitchens. They have apparently failed now to tell high tariff subsidies are a panacea and that the doctrine | vocation. Remember, you in the business world have 
the people that “prosperity is just around the corner”. of labor relations prevailing in 1890 can be applied today. said some unkind things about us. Your language 
The newspapers presumably are thinking up new ways of ‘ has not always been free from invective. 
“spreading fear’ and we are asked to believe, in effect, SUCH ASSAULTS Some business men are enlight- So let’s get together and forget the past and get 
that the “Roosevelt depression” is just a fable and a myth ened and social-minded. Some busy on the job of protecting the present and insuring 
ol tinls eocation. BREAK DOWN are anxious to go forward under the future. 

Also the American newspapers which receive the bulk COOPERATION 72°” leadership. Instead of en- CONCILIATORY Some such statement put in 

of their revenue from advertising, placed there by busi- couraging these progressives of the best “fireside” language would 
, ness men primarily to sell their products, are supposed to the business world, the Administration pushes them back NOTE BETTER be a reassuring note to the Ameri- 
4 have got together in a suicide pact. They “conspired” ap- to an undesired alliance with the reactionaries and the THAN ABUSE can people. It can yet be spoken 
parently to “spread fear” so that businesses would stop ultra-conservatives. The speeches by Mr. Ickes and Mr. unless, of course, Reason must 

advertising and the newspapers could in sadistic fashion Jackson which unfortunately will be assumed to have been take a holiday till common sense returns. 
dismiss their printers, reporters and other employees so as countenanced, if not actually endorsed, by President Meanwhile the public can and must exert its influence 
to turn them over to the soup kitchens. Roosevelt, draw an indictment so broad and so ridiculous in the only way still left in a representative democracy. 

In this connection, we are to regard the President as so that the intelligent business man who wants to cooperate There are 531 members of Congress. They are supposed 
naive that he was supposed to be puzzled the other day with the Administration finds himself inclined to stand to “represent” every constituent in the land. They are 
when a correspondent asked him what possible object the apart waiting for Reason to be restored inside the govern- entrusted with the task of exercising the great powers be- 
press would have in “spreading fear.” Mr. Roosevelt said ment of the United States. stowed on the national government by the Constitution. 
he was wondering, too. What is nearer the truth probably It is reported that within the Administration some of _If the President has an excess of power it is within the 
is that the President has been sold a bill of goods by his the Cabinet officers and heads of agencies have been coun- right of Congress to take back such power, revise the laws 
radical associates who keep on telling him that the best de- selling against this latest political offensive. They have and delegate to the Executive only that which the legisla- 
fense is an aggressive offense and that the best way to been saying the country is tired of bickering and wants ture wishes done. Much of our present trouble can be 

; avoid blame for the present recession in business is to find action. They are right. If only these wise counsellors traced to the fact that Congress and the President mis- 
some more scape-goats as in 1932, call them monopolists, would take courage and speak out in public as do the Jack- takenly declined to heed the advice of the Supreme Court 
and blame them for what has happened. sons and the Ickeses. of the United States in the famous NRA decision. Justice 

What possible chance is there for this new Administra- Unless there is improvement, to be sure, in the character Cardozo, liberal of liberals, voted with his colleagues to 
tion strategy of alibi to succeed? Is it assumed that the of our leadership, the American people may come soon to strike down the National Recovery Act because it was 
press which goes to about 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 readers the frame of mind expressed in the phrase “a plague on | “delegation run riot”. Chief Justice Hughes, as early as 
daily will not tell the people that the Roosevelt Adminis- both your houses . They will cry out: “Have done with January, 1935, in the so-called “hot oil” case, warned that 
tration suspended the anti-monopoly and anti-trust laws the politicians and down with the reactionaries in busi- legislative standards must be prescribed by Congress alone 
when it forced Congress to enact, through the NRA, an ness, too. The people will say: “We don’t want a gov- | and that the executive bureaus could not make laws. 
exemption from the anti-trust laws? ernment dominated by business or by labor or by cheap The wise thing to have done in May, 1935, was to have 

politics—we want decent government and a sense of re- preserved the NRA code authorities and for Congress to 

NEW DEAL HAS The Administration only dis- sponsibility. i ee have prescribed legislative standards and limits within 
covered the price-fixing monopoly For the record of the Roosevelt Administration itself which it wished the executive agencies to exercise power. 

HELPED BUILD problem in the last few months. on the subject of “clean hands” and law enforcement is This policy was advocated in these columns at the time. 
MONOPOLIES Nothing was said about all this not very commendable. The same eg-eceansaieguenes which It is not too late to set up codes or committees in each 
during the 1936 campaign because now denounces the corporations for bringing on a busi- industry and to begin to deal with such problems as mini- 

then the President was proclaiming the thesis that “re- ness depression in 1937 went begging in 1936 to these mum wages, collective bargaining procedure, price abuses, 
covery is here” and “we planned it that way”. Same corporations and accepted several hundreds of | and unfair commercial practices by means of agreements 

But any school child will know that the monopolies of thousands of dollars for campaign contributions through voluntarily entered into so far as practicable by businesses 
which the Secretary of the Interior and the Assistant At- the sale of Democratic campaign books in violation of the with the aid of government representatives. 
torney General now. complain did not arise over night. Federal Corrupt Prectoes Act. 7 Even cash hand-outs It is not too late to retrace our steps and to begin to or- 
They must have been in existence in 1936 and in 1935 and from some of the anny families” were welcome to the ganize American industry on a basis where government, 
in 1934. If there is concentration of wealth in “sixty fam- Roosevelt campaigns in 1932 and 1936. speaking for the whole people, can reflect the public inter- 
ilies” in America now—in January, 1938—the same fam- FRANK FACING Reason and common sense est. Under such circumstances, the government’s repre- 
ilies must have been in existence in 1937 and in 1936 and must sooner or later come onto sentatives should be imbued with a philosophy of fairness 
in 1935 and in 1934. What has the New Deal been doing OF SITUATION the national scene. Would it not and mediation. They should not be partisans of a class 
all this time to bring about that Utopia in which nobody IS DEMANDED be a good idea to tell the zealots or of a group or of a political interest but should seek to 
Is to have an undue accumulation of wealth and in which and snipers on the Administra- apply in each code organization those basic principles 
jobs are to come out of clear skies without thrift or prudent tion’s speaker list to pipe down for a while, and let the which the American democracy wants established. 

| investment and without need of any talented individuals President say frankly to the people in one of his intimate What democracy must learn to do is to organize itself 
who might en the savings of the millions of their fel- fireside chats something like this: under democratic methods of self-discipline. And to do 
low countrymen: ; Friends, we have run into a storm. We thought that job skillfully and carefully, it must eschew passion 

There always have been and there always will be under we had clear sailing. and emotion and restore the processes of Reason. 

a capitalistic system/some individuals who will accumu- We started deficit financing because it seemed to us If Reason today is taking a holiday, let it be short-lived. 
late more wealth than others, some who will be managers the only thing to do. We intended to stop it as soon Let us adopt the lesson of what should be the spirit of the 
and some who will be workers. as private financing got under way. Christmas season. Let us try to find domestic peace and 

True there need be no abuse or misuse of economic or We = like the big public debt and taxes any good will within our own borders. We can find it by self- 
financial power if government is alert to enforce the com- el nl _ ao Bak on aban restraint, by forbearance, and by patience—human vir- 
mon law. True, the man who accumulates wealth over the of human beings ont of their leamene and their jobs. tues which the greatest Leader of all mankind once pro- 
dead body of his competitor whom he has strangled with ? We have fought the emergency as best we could. v claimed more than nineteen centuries ago. 
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